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This report is the fifth in a series reporting data 
froa a ten^year longitudinal study of a random sample of the 1966 
entering freshman class at State University of Bev York-Buffalo. i 
Students vere asked to describe their reactions to the University 
experience, attitudes and opinions about the University, involvement 
in University life, and attitudes toward faculty and course vork. 
They sav the functions of a university as fostering personal 
development of students, providing academic experiences, service to 
community and society, and vocational preparation. They regarded the 
University atmosphere as liberal, academically competitive, and 
conducive to their maturing. Host of these students reported seme 
out-of*class contacts vith faculty and s^id that such student^f acuity 
relationships enhanced learning by making it less impersonal. In 
looking back over their four yearis, a majority reported that academic 
experiences vere a source of satisfaction, that their personal 
development vas the most valuable of their experiences, and that 
interpersonal relationships vere the most meaningful of their 
experiences. Their most f reguent advice to a high school senior vas, 
"Go to college.** (Author) 
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FOREWORD 



In 1964, University Research, now Student Testing and 
Research, established a developniental research project 
t^/'ititled Biography of a Class > The purpose of the project 
:i.s to describe characteristics of the students to faculty 
administrators, and students, and to contribute to existing 
research in higher educatloiu 

Research was begun vdth the 1964-65 Freshman Class. To 
date, seven series of census reports for the 1964 through 
1970 freshman classes collectively entitled Freshman Class 
Status Report, five survey reports of graduating classes 
1969-71, four interview studies of the 1966 freshmen, and 
one interview study of 1967 freshmen have been published.* 

This report is the fifth in the series based on 
interview data from a randomly selected sample of 100 stu- 
dents of the 1966 freshmen clas. The focus of Part I is on 
the University related aspects of their University experience 
during the academic year 1969-70, the fourth year of the inter- 
view project. 



*A list of these reports with a brief description of their 
contents is available upon request I'rom Student Testing and " 
Research, 3l6 Harriman lAbraiy, SUNY/B. 



ABSTRAC?r 



This report is the fifth in a series reporting data from a 
ternyear longitudinal study of a random sanple of the 1966 entering 
freshman class at SUNY/B, Students were asked to describe their 
reactions to the University e^qperience, attitudes and opinions about 
the University, involvement in University life, and attitudes toward 
faculty and course work. They saw the functions of a university as 
fostering personal development of students, providing academic 
experiences, service to community and society, and vocational prep- 
aration. They regarded the University atmosphere as liberal; 
academically coirpetitive, and conducive to their maturing. Most of 
these students reported SOTie out-of-class contacts with faculty and 
said that such student-faculty relationships enhanced learning by 
making it less irrpe3?sonal. In looking back over their four years, 
a majority reported that academic experiences were a source of sat- 
isfaction, that their personal development was the most valuable of 
their experiences, and that interpersonal relationships were the 
most meaningful of their experiences. Their most frequent advice to 
a high school .senior was, "Go to college." 
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INTOODUGrrON 



Ihe past decade has been a period of stress for i\merlcan higgler 
education. Pressures of Increasing enrollment, denands for relevance, 
attention to current social Issues, and Incidents of violence became a 
paz*t of the American college scene. It was a time of rapidly ccciirrlng 
changes. At SUKY/B In particular, these last few years Included rapid 
expansion of facilities, faculty, and programs, ^s period was 
followed by one of limited growth and retrenchment vdien resources became 
suddenly less available. In addition to the acadanlc modifications, 
social aspects of the University e^qperience were also changing. Rules 
for residents became fewer, and activity and Influence of ATatemltles 
and sororities declined while student participation In various on and 
off-campus causes Increased. Daix)nstratlons, rallies, demands, and 
even strikes and violence became a part of the IMverslty experience, 
here and elsevriiere. What of the students vdio were a pare of the 
ItoLverslty ccitinunlty during this time of change and stress? What were 
their reactions to the Itolverslty experience? 

Biis longitudinal study provides infoimatlon about the experience 
of some students vAio lived througjh this turbulent period. The data were 
gathered frcxa interviews conducted in an atmosphere marked by openness 
and personal contact during the four years following their enrollment at 
the University. 2his report is based on Interviews conducted in the 
spring of the fourth year and provides information viilch can contribute 
to an understarxUng of the interaction between the student and the 
university • 




CHAPTCR I 
GENERAL MEfIK>D 



Ttie deslgi of this ten-year study of students Wtx) entered the 
State University of New York at Buffalo (SUNY/B) In 1966 provides for 
five Interviews - one In each semester of the freshman year and one 
In the 8ec(^ semester of the three succeeding years - plus six ques- 
tionnaires - one in each of the six years thereafter. It is assumed 
that the iriyrlad subtle, and not so subtle, changes vrtiich occur during 
this period are invaluable to an understanding of the late-adolescent 
and early-adult years of college students. 



Sanple 

A random sanple of 100 students, stratified by sex and residence, 
was selected from the approximately 2000 freshmen who were graduated 
Trcm hl^ school in the spring of 1966 and enrolled in SUNY/B in 
September 1966. 

The conposltlon of the oz*lglnal proportional sample (1966) and 
1970 sanple are presented in Tables 1.1 and 1.2. For the fifth inter- 
view, held in the spring of the fourth year, 77 of the original stih- 
dents responded, 70 by interview and 7 by questionnaire. Eleven of 
these students* had withdrawn from school, and five had transferred to 
other institutions of hl^r education. 



TABLE 1.1 COMPOSITION OP ORIGINAL PROPORTIONAL SAMPIE 





Men 


Women 


Total 


Residents 


21 


22 


13 


Comnuters 


36 


21 


57 


Total 


57 




100 



^Although some interviewees were no longer students at any college 
or university, for ease of presentation the term "students," used 
throu^ut this reports Includes those who had withdrawn, unless other- 
wise stated in the text. Separate references to transferees or drop- 
outs are made only when their responses differed noticeably from those 
of students registered at SUNY/B during the semester of the Interview. 
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TAB[£ 1.2 



COMPOSITION OP RDURIH YEAR INTERVIEW SAMPIE 



Residents (in 1966) Comrauters (in 1966) 



1970 


Msn 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Total 


SUNY/B 


17 


11 


23 


10 


61 


Drop-Out 


1 


3 


3 


H 


11 


Transfer 




3 


1 


1 


5 


Total 


18 


17 


27 


15 


77 



Residence is defined by the housing of each student during his 
initial semester at SUNY/B (fall 1966). At that time freshmen were 
required to live either in University housiiig (residents) or with 
their families (coninuters). As the years passed, sane students frcm 
both defined residence groins elected a third option of establishing 
their own households, usually in an apartment. The residence status 
of the sanple in the fourth year is shown in Table 1,3. 



TABIE 1.3 RESIEENCE STATUS 

IN THE POURIH YEAR 



Apartment 37 

Family home 31 

University housing 7 

Other 2 

Total 77 



Because of the reduced size and change in residence status of the fourth 
year sairple, data are not reported by sex/residence categories in this 
report as they have been in the previous Interview studies. 
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Enrollment of the fourth year Interview sample in the six 
undergraduate faculties of the University followed the same pattern 
as in the third year interview. Nearly half the students, a greater 
percentage of men (56/?), especially resident men (63^)3 than wcmen 
(35/S), were enrolled in the Paciaty of Social Sciences and Adminis- 
tration. It was chosen by more students In every group except 
conmuter women. The latter most frequently chose a major In Faculty 
of Arts and Letters, the second most pcpular Faculty both for these 
interviewees and for the total 1970 graduating class of SUNY/B 
(Table 1.4). The interview sample's enrollment In Faculties followed 
a pattern very similar to that of the 1970 graduates of SUNY/B 
except that this sairple had fewer engineering majors. However, not 
all the students in the fourth year sairple were graduated in 1970 
(See Academic Plans, p. 80 ). 



TABLE l.M ENRDLU™* IN FACULTIES IN TOE FOURTH YEAR 



1970 Interview Sample 1970 SUNY/B 

FACULTY RM CM RW CW TOTAL Graduates* 







- i 


of 


s t 






Social Sciences and 
Administration 


63 


52 


50 


20 


49 


MS 


Ari:s and Letters 


19 




21 


i|0 


17 


16 


Health Sciences 


6 


13 


V\ 


20 


13 


11 


Educational Studies 




9 


29 


20 


8 


7 


Natural Science and 
Mathematics 


13 


9 


7 




8 


•8 


Engineering 




17 






6 


11 


Special Major 






7 




2 




NUMBER OF SlUVEUTS 


(16) (231 (N) (10) 


(63) 


2072 


Numen or responses 


iU) {23) iU) [10] 


(<55J** 


2072 



*Unpublished data provided by Jane F&ulman. Additional information 
on 1970 SUJ^t/B seniors can be found in Faulman, Jane, J 970 S^mijon, SuAvo^if, 
University Research, State University of New York at Buffalo, 1971. 



^^Includes two students with double niajors. 
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Interview Schedule 



The interview in the fourth year was the most extensive one in 
the series . In addition to the core questions vAiich had been asked 
in earlier interviews, the 1970 schedule included a number of ques- 
tions v*iich focused on changes or differences over the four year 
period of the University experience.* It also included questions 
which probed more intensively into self-description and perceptions, 
relationships with peers , and attitudes toward marriage and family 
roles. These subjects will be discussed in Part II of the fourth 
year study. 

Pai^lel interview schedules were prepared for transferees and 
drop-outs. While a majority of questions were the same as for reg- 
istered students, few of the questions reported here were appropriate 
to students not enrolled at SUNY/B. Several questions were uniquely 
applicable to those who had left SUNY/B. Ihose data will be reported 
in an attrition study. 



Method 

All fourth year interviews were conducted by one interviewer. 
With some exceptions, all students who were registered at SUNY/B 
were asked each question on the interview schedule, althou^ not 
necessarily in a given order. To provide as natural a situation as 
possible, the interviewer changed the ordering of questions if the 
student introduced a topic covered in another section of the inter- 
view schedule. Further, if a student provided an answer to a given 
question while discussing another topic, he was not explicitly asked 
that question later. 

All students, including drop-outs and transferees, are retained 
in the sample for the 10-year period. Whether each appears in a 
given interview sample is a iluiction of his or her availability and 
willingness to participate. As time has elapsed since these students 
began as freshmen, some students have increased their' geographical 
distance from the University, decreasing their availability. 

For this fifth interview, three people were interviewed by phone, 
and seven provided written responses to the questionnaire. The others 
were interviewed in person. Interview appointments were scheduled for 
two hou3?s . If an additional half an hour or more was anticipated as 
needed to ask remaining questions, another appointment was made to 
coiplete the interview. 



*0n the copy of the interview schedule appearing in the Appendix, 
the new questions are marked by an asterisk • 
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Coding 



Interviews were tape-recorded with the knowledge and consent of 
the student, and transcribed verbatim. References to the student's 
name, his student nuiriber, names of individual faculty members or 
friends were deleted to insure the confidential nature of the interview. 
Each transcript was prooftead against the original tape to assure 
accuracy of transcription. 

Coding of the data was done from transcripts of the interviews. 
Coders noted every response to each question regardless of whether it 
was an answer to the stimulus question or a part of another reply. 
Initially the transcripts were read and indexed; the location of the 
response to each question was recorded on an index sheet. The specific 
responses to each topic were corrplled on code sheets and then combined 
Into major categories or dimensions for presentation in tables. 
Most of the dimensions used to present Information in the tables, and 
hence to provide the framework for discussion of responses in the 
text, had alreac3y been developed in earlier studies In this interview 
study sequence. Others, for new questions, were developed enplrically 
from the responses of the Interviewees. The structure of the emergent 
dimensions was similar throughout this study. 



Major Dimensions 

As this interview project evolved during the first interviews, 
several of the questions became focused by asking students to respond 
along three dimensions: social, personal, and academic. In the 
second interview three question areas had those specified dimensions; 
in the third Interview four questions were so focused, and in the 
foiorth Interview, five questions. In the fourth Interview, however, 
the academic dimension was expanded to Intellectual and vocational. 
None of the question areas In this fifth interview specified the 
dimensions, but as the data were being sorted for presentation, 
responses to several questions fell into the three dimensions of 
social, persona]^ and academic defined as follows: 

Social (Interpersonal) concerned with Interpersonal 
experiences, understanding and expressing synpathetic 
concern for others: persons in specific close relation- 
ships and humanity in general. 

Personal (self-development) concerned with self, feelings, 
capacities, needs, identity and maturity, values and goals. 

Academic (intellectual/university) pertains to out-of^class 
learning experiences ■ as well as those in formal academic set- 
tings, arid to the general Uilverslty, which provides an 
opportunity for a total learning experience via exposure to 
new and different ideas, people, and things in an atmos- 
phere of free inquiry. 



Vocational preparation or development of job-oriented competen- 
cies is usually reported as a separate dimension, but is occasionally 
included as pai»c of the academic dimension when the nuntoer of respon- 
ses is very few. 

These descriptions of the major dimensions establish a basis for 
coding many of the students' responses. The definitions, while 
generally helpful, do not eliminate all problons of overlapping cate- 
gories. In general, couldn't every experience be described as contri- 
buting in some way to personal developnent? However, the greatest 
difficulty in coding was found in the academic (intellectual/ 
university) dimension because of the possibility of a shift in enphasis 
within that definition. Sometimes the response enphasis is clearly 
on the intellectual/scholarly aspects; at other times a broader focus 
of total University is the enphasis presented. For exairple, in order 
to reflect the spirit of students' responses describing university 
afanosphere and environment, the presentation of the academic dimension 
is subdivided into academic/intellectual and university: liberalism 
and diversity. These distinctions are made in an effort to reflect 
the spontaneous organization or enphasis which emerged with student 
responses while nonetheless maintaining major dimensions as a stable 
base for organizing responses. 



Orfflnization of Results 

The increased length of the fourth year interview resulted in 
extensive transcripts containing a mass of data to be coded and 
analyzed. In an effort to cope with so much data, the topics 
covered by the interview were divided into related sets. This report 
presents those data which focus on the Uiiversity aspects of the 
students' e:5q)erience . Self-descriptions, changes in personal 
attitudes and values, family and other inteipersonal relationships 
are not included here but will be presented in later reports. 

This report is based on responses to twenty-three of the fifty- 
three major areas of questions which conprised the interview 
schedule. These questions deal mainly with the students' reactions . 
to his Interactions with the University and his perceptions of how 
a university should function. Also Included are responses to 
several questions which dealt with the most valued, meaningful, or 
satisfying experiences of these students during the four years of 
their University experience. Questions on Milch this report is 
based are typed in upper case in the interview schedule in the 
Appendix. 

The data are presented in three ways. First, inpressionl.stic 
generalizations are given. Where differences were evident, 
carparisons of responses of sex/residence groups and SUNY/B 
students/transferees and drop-outs are made. 
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Second, to conplement these generalizations, tables are 
presented. Dimensions of students' responses to each question 
and the percentage of students who gave such responses to each 
question are reported. Data from different groups of students 
were usually not sufficiently different to warrant separate 
tabulation. Transfers and drop-outs were not included in all 
tables because of the differences in interview schedules. In 
the texti an analysis of the responses shown in the tables is 
provided. 

To eliminate the repeated use of percentages in the text, 
the following tcnns are used to denote a corresponding range of 
percentages : 



Finally, to provide interesting and pertinent exaiiples of 
students' responses, quotations illustrative of various themes 
and dimensions are included. Quotations were not edited to change 
the grammatical structure, but only to delete superfluous phrases 
such as "uh, you know." 

Results are presented and discussed by topic area, rather than 
in the order in which questions were asked. 



Interpretations of Tables 

The data presented in the tables of this study* and in all previous 
ones except the first in this series** are reported in the peAc^ntag^ 
0^ 6tud^nt6 who responded in a given way to a specific question. 
Because of the diminished number of interviewees, data are not presented 
in sex/residence categories as they had been in previous studies. 

Categories in some of the tables are mutually exclusive, e.g., a 
student either worked or did not. Most questions, however, allowed an 
unlimited number of responses: a student may cite more than one 
characteristic of the University atmosphere, or he may have both posl*- 
tlve and negative reactions to his courses, and each is coded and reported. 



*Tables 1.1, 1.2, 1*3, and 3*11 excepted. 

**Kubiniec, CM., Wyant, H.S., Albertl, J.M. , Tke, Hnlvvu>itif ExpoJU^ncz, . 
thz ^iMt ^ojo weefe6^ University Research, State University of New York at 
Buffalo, 1967, in which tables contain only the number of responses and 
respondents, not percentages. 



Most 
Many 
Some 
A few 



more than 75% 
50% - 75% 
25% - 50% . 



A number 



less than 25% 
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Because of this variation, each table includes a report of the total 
nuniber of responses to a particular question as well as the total 
nuinber of students who responded to that question. When several 
independent responses are possible, the total number of responses 
will exceed the total number of students. Further, in the case of 
multiple responses, the percentages shown in categories and/or sub- 
categories are not necessarily additive and their sum may be greater 
than 100 percent. 

When responses of fewer than 77 students are reported in a table, 
it is because a codable response was not given, or the question was 
not asked of every student. Only 7 of the questions included in this 
report were applicable to drop-outs or transferees. Also in a number of 
cases, a given student was not asked a question because of lack of tline 
or oversight. 

Ihe Intei'^view group is frequent ]y referred to as thu^ 6tud^nt6 
to avoid implying that the reactions of these students are the 
reactions of all students. Further, in those few cases in which 
differences between sex/residence groups are cited, statements refer- 
ring to differences among groups are not based on tests of statistical 
significance. 
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CHAPTER II 

PERCEPTIONS OP THE UNIVERSITY ENVxRONMENT 



Ihe perceptions of students about the .functions of a University 
and the role students should assume with the administration and 
faculty in the decision-making process can reveal a great deal about 
what they seek from the University experience. Their descriptions of 
canpus atmosphere, their inpressions as to whether this environment 
is conducive to maturing, and their recollection of changes in the 
University since they matriculated create a picture of the University 
as these students saw it. 

Descriptions and reactions of these student participant-observera 
can enrich the understanding of faculty and administration, the other 
participant-observers, when they appraise the ongoing inpact and 
directions of change in the SUNY/B environment. Seme of the students* 
more personal reactions to their experiences at the University will 
be presented in a later chapter. In this chapter the major focus is 
their descriptions of the milieu in which they encountered their 
University experience. 



Functions of a University 

What do these students see as the functions of the University? Do 
they e^q^ect it to serve primarily the interests of the students, of 
scholars, of the nearby conmunlty, or society in general? Students gave 
responses in all of those categories, but most frequently they cited 
provision of opportunities for personal growth and development of 
students. Second most frequently, they described the University as 
working with knowledge - inparting existing knowledge to a new gener- 
ation as well as seeking new knowledge. Ihe third-ranked function was 
service to society and the conmunity of various kinds : being involved 
and preparing students for involvement with the nearby conmunity, ^ 
as an exanple or conscience, examining existing attitudes and values, 
and promoting a broader awareness and concern for worldwide issues. 
Finally, almost a third of the students specified vocational prepara- 
tion of students as a function of the University (Table 2.1). 

Students had no difficulty in listing functions of a university; 
the number of responses averaged slightly over three per i?tudent. Ihey 
apparently see no single function but rather several conplanentary or 
overlapping ones. To illustrate their responses accurately, sane of the 
quotations presented are exerpts which show only the portion referring 
to the topic under discussion, but others are more fully presented and 
include reference to more than one function. 



TABLE 2.1 



FUNCTIONS OP A UNIVERSITY 



FUNCTIONS % of students 

Vvut^omt G/tjou)tk and V^voZoptmnt o£ Stfidznts 78 

Encourage each student to discover and develop 
his or her potential through a variety of 
experiences including recreation 42 

Encourage each student to develop his or her 

personal standards and values 36 

Encourage self-reliance, independence/prepaid 

students to be leaders l4 

Encourage each student's capacity for getting 

along with and relating to others ' 1^ 

Serve the students, offer what they want to 

learn 8 

Acxidmtc/JyvtMzatucLi 65 

Inpart existing knowledge, culture 51 

Provide intellectual and aesthetic stimulation 

for students l4 

Seek and discover new knowledge 10 

Concentrate on teaching services 10 

Se/Lvice tX) SocLzty and Community 42 

Prepare students for community involvement 17 

Provide within the University population an exanple 
for society of heterogeneity (socio-economic 
status, race, age, beliefs) 12 

Be closely involved with surrounding community/ 

provide continuing education services 12 

Examine existing societal values, attitudes 12 

Lead in initiating changes in society 10 

Promote a b3?oader awareness and interest in 

worldwide concerns 10 

PAou/cde VoaatLonaZ P^tpanjotldn ioK Stadmt6 31 

OtkQA 2 

WUM8ER or sTmm (59) 

WUMBER or RESPOhlSES . {182) 
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TPie acadmic Sanction tdjaching you, comlnQ 
heJiZ knowtzdgz, and thoAz^^ aJUo tikz a 
60(UaZ KtcAQjOution type, iunctton, too. 1 
dovCt tktnk that a uyiLvoMiXy mold be voAy 
Qood ti it 1006 alt mnk, and o^eM no 60Jit 
OjJ ^zcAQjotion on. ouuUid^ typz o^ ZzaAyung; 
ability to leoJtn tkinQ^ owUido. o^ juu^t tkd 
d^M^n^oom (joitkout JLzctuAU, ^iim and dmonst/ut- 
tioyu> and things tike that. I think that beMide^ 
thz acjadmic, thviz^^ cuttuMJt and a social 
function. Knd the^n agoyin thzKt^Jfi tho. {junction, 
I don^t knol^3 i^ you can qjoJUL it a tiving 'function, 
but ^tiZZ, pAjoviding a place, to 4£eep and places 
to exit and to aa/iAy on the. thinjg^ that you have, 
to do in oHxLeJi to tivt. 



Growth and Development of Students 

Most students described various facets of personal 

development within the university function of providing opportunities 
for growth • Ihe niost frequent response, given by a majority of men 
(525S) but fewer women (20?) was that the University should encourage 
each student to discover and develop his or her talents. Ideally the 
ItoLversity was expected to furnish a variety of experiences: academic, 
personal, social and recreational all of which would challenge students 
to achieve their potential. 

Over one-third of the students said that experiences at the 
University should promote maturity of students and encourage each 
student to determine and establish his own standards and values* A 
few others added that the University should provide opportunities for 
independence and foster the development of leadership among students. A 
similar number of students thou^t that the University should develop and 
foster each student's capacity to get along with and relate to others. 
All of these responses describe the maturation and development of each 
student as an individual. Ideally a student should becane mature, inde- 
pendent, selfHiK)tivated, cognizant of his own beliefs and identity, and 
able to relate well to others as a function of his or her university 
e^^erlence. 

I KoMly leoJi that a UniveMity i^ ju&t a 

place vokejie we aUi 4^it ion. iovJi yeaJU , explore. 

new) thJinQJb and gHjo\a up. ^ . 

PnijmaAJJty to o^^eA counts e6 in dif^ieAe.nt things . 
W6 a place ^on^a peMon to mata/te., to give, tkem 
a chance, to do di£^eAe.nt things . 
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To zdaccutz pzoplz, to qIvz pzople, a c/tonce to 
zxpmd XhomoZvo^, to become moKz n.ound^d* 

A few students stressed that the function of the liniverslty was to 
serve student needs - that whatever students Identified and desired 
as educational experiences should be provided by the University. 

I ttUnk tka {^imotAjon l6 to ^znvz tkz 6tudznt6' 
nzzd6 not tht UnlvoMXXy^^. . . it ^houZd zndouJuxQZ 
thz inUxativ^ o£ exiah peMon, not jilgtd 6tanda/uU, 
AZgXd coiiu z^^ and Z'ejt zdch Individ 
dtvoJiop In u)hlchzvz^ my kL6 bewt- £^e6. . . It'4> 
thoAz ion. advice and it^^ ^ok thz ^tudznt. It 
6kouJidn^t 4e/tve anybody e£6e. It ^kouZdn't 6qavz 
thz goveAnrmnt f^oK n.2/>zaKck; iX ^houZdn^t 6qavz 
tkz tojOLchoAL {^oK Ke/ioxuiok. Tfie ^tudojnt Jj> thz 
mo6t ijnpoHJtant thing* 

BaticaJUy it 6houtd hzZp oxick individual. " It 
should hoJLp him to bz abZz to attain hU> own 
goaZ. Likz punhap^ thz modoJt o{ thU univeMity 
oagkt to fae thz modoZ o^ zvojvy unLveA6ity. 



Academic/Intellectual 

Nearly two-thirds of the students saw the function of the IMverslty 
as working with knowledge in some way. A majority, commuters (70/?) more 
than residents (33^), said the University should itrpart existirig knowledge 
In addition to passing along existing knowledge, a few students said that 
a function of the diversity was to seek and discover new knowledge, 

A lot 0^ pzoplz can pick op and explore 
vanlou^ ^ace!t6 o^ the mnZd u)kich you mold 
jMt tike to fenow? moKc aboixt, and actuaZ 
6tMuctuAcd coix^QM i6 a KcZoLtivoZy ejoi^y 
way o{ lexuining it comp<uicd to going out and 
finding out aJUi the, in^omation ^oK youMcZ^, 
and the UnyLveuity pH.2^cyit6 that oppontunlty 
to you* 

Voa Qjoatd 6ay iX^^ the loxuich ^oK tnxxth, what- 
cvQJi tliat i&, cub^imiZxting knowZcdgc, p^cpaning 

pCOpZc ioH. CjOJlCQJUi. 



A^t2A you've gone to 6ckool, ctntaln 
tking6 /leAe thcut keZp, tika mo4>t pojoplz that 
go tx) aoZlQjQZ, th^y Koxid book/^ mo^e. Thzy cJia 
cuZtuAoZly moAt o\ tkLng6^ and thzy become mo^z 
Involved in things . 

A few students said that the University should provide intellectual and 
aesthetic stimulation for students, i.e., encourage their intellectual 
skills and their cultural development. Others added that the focus of 
the University should be on teaching. 

I iliLnk it 6kouZd fae a IzoAning pldcz, a 
dL6cu&6ton cmtQJi ^OK optn thoughX, in^zz 
thought, I don't think anything ^koaZd fae 
Hjommzd dom anybody' 6 th/ioats by anybody. 

To get ptoptt to think. 

Mo6tJiy to gzt people. inteAQJ>tzd and lojonning, 
and to zducatz... th^ moKZ you' Jit zducatzd, 
tkz moJiz you'Kz awoJiz o^ a lot o^ things. . . 
thz moKt you Izann moKO., thz moJiz you fenow; and 
tht moJiZ you can KoXaJbi and donmoJt things. 

?066ibly ju^t to piodudz mostly thd peop£e, ifie 
thinkeju> o^ tomomo\^ - thz mxt goniination ol 
tkinkvu^ . 



Service to Society and Community 

Service to society in general and to the more iirmediate geographic 
conmunity may be thought of as two aspects of a general societal service 
function of the University. About 40 percent of the students, especially 
resident men (68^) as corrpared to the others (33/S)> regarded it as a 
function of a University. 

Nearly one-third of the students said that the University should 
serve as a conscience and critic of society by setting an exanple, perhaps 
by providing a heterogeneoiB population mix on its campus, by promoting 
and living up to democratic pirlnciples,and by encouraging a broader 
awareness of and concern about worldwide problems. 

I <(ee£ aJUo a Univzuity should fae the. mainstay 
0^ a dmocAjotic ^ocieJuf ok i/ihateveJi you mnt to 
caH it. It ^koutd fae an exampte o^ hoiA) ^ocleXy 
should function. Hot 06 they've been now;, bat 
example a& they 6houJid be - idoxxLUtic* 
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It ^liouZd 6e a p£ace w/ieAe tkdAz ^ comuifiLcation 
boM^ddn pzopld oi dLiiioJiZYVt badig^und6, ja&t 
60 pzoplz can get to fenoto ojxck otkeA... a lot o^ 
tm2A you havz a tot OjJ p^zjudice^ becauAe you 
don^t knovo w/iot that poMon jU ^zatty tikz, but 
you mafee assumptions. But you caw get to taZk 
to that pojison, maybz you ^nd out you havz a tot 
0^ things In common, that thojy voeAzn^t that much 

di{^iVLZYit. 

Thz onz thing I think that coJUzgz doojs {^oK you 
is that it givts you a bnoad vim oi ii^z. It 
6ho(M you tikz, loK instance, hijStoHjy shorn you 
th^ */h^tz past 0^ mankind and you ptacz youAJSoJii 
in pKopoA pzMpzctivz. . . you H.2jxd about thz 
peasants duntng thz Black Plaguz ok something in 
EuAopn OK tkz Chinzsz peasantry o^ tae^ity yzoJts 
ago; I mean tha My mankind has Zive.d thkoughout 
• alt klstoKy. 

One-fourth of the students said that the Itoiversity should be con- 
cerned with the nearby conmunlty. This concern could be expressed by 
preparing students for involvement with the conmunlty, or throu^i the 
IMverslty itself being involved in the comnunity, for exanple by 
providing continuing educational services. 

WM., feeep thz comunity running, I guus. It 
tzaciiQjS thz nzxt gzntwtion hotjo to feeep a city, 
a countAjj, going, KOxUZy. 

To be constantly young, to Ko/ULizz i^hat students 
mnt, to be ablz to givz thm cou/vsu in uihat they 
nzzd and mnt, to mnk i^ith thz community - £cfee I 
havz no Kupzct {^OK coltzgzs who ctaim thejy^Kz 
Kznouonzd in mzdizval GKzzk JUtoAatuAz. That's out-- 
datzd. Tht Uyiivz/isity shouZd be ioK today. 

Other students said that the university could serve general society 
by examining existing values and attitudes or by leading in initiating 
changes in society. Two of these students felt that keeping the University 
a sanctuary apart from general society would enhance this possibility of 
the University serving as a conscience or monitor of society. 

Ws thz opzning o^J -tfieX^ e{/e6 to thzVi suMoundings 
and vokat mzds changz and what doojSn't nzzd change.. 
And once, thzy get out, theAJi UniveASity undeAgnaduatz 
days will show them how to stant thtse. changes. . . I 
think that thejse. oajl people, that the UniveAJSity Is 
pKoducing to see. wheAz change is needed and heZp it 
go along* 
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bting a mormtoAy typz tiling. Vea/u a^o hit 
pu/ipo6Z thz Univ^MiXy ^o^ a 6tiideM to 
Qdt out ol tkz mnld and qo Into 6tcxjJj^lon and 
tkQJ^ cjontmploutz on fuA JUiz, and noo jOiz 
UntvtuiXtf l& becoming a ue/ucc£e ^OK 60CAjat 
chanaz. . . W6 pnobably a good 6itwvUon with 
6omehody tjoho X6 abtz to bt in a UntvoMity - 
they oAz 6titt pKottdtfLid iKom tht out6id^ mnZd 
60 that thzy can havt thz 6zcju/iLty to gznznjoJtz 
thziA om idza/^^ vofUch iM aUo nzce66a/iy ^o/t any 
kind 0^ 6o<Uat dtangt. 



Vocational Preparation 

Some students (31%) said a function of the IMverslty was 
vocational preparation of Its students. Usually they referred to 
the leaxnlng of skills In their undergraduate major^ but a few saw the 
undergraduate degree as a required preparatory step to graduate or 
professional education which would more directly provide vocational 
skills. This function can be viewed as a practical service to both 
students and society as well as a dimension of personal growth and 
development. 

I 4ee it 06 a p£ace to twin hoio to think 
and a p£ace to tuxvin, and I panticutoAJty ^ee 
iX as> a ptacz to ZwJvn a pKolUhlon oa ^ucft. 

Fo/L m6t pzoptz it pKzpoAQA thosn ioK ^ome typz 
oi ovizeA. W6 aJunoAt mandate^ to have, a 
diploma ii^ you come £Kom a middlz cZa&6 iamity, 
(/okich 7 do. 

To zdacatz, to pfizpoKz you iofi a eoAeeA. ThatU 
06 i^oA, 06 it goeA mth m^. 

W6 a function ion. me to get me o degree • a 
piece oi papvi that 6ay6 I con qo on... It hoA 
aJU kLnd6 o^ otheA iunctiou like loQAjoJUzing 
people 60 they can iit tnto a niche, and that^6 
vohat I'm doing - tAying to ^ind a coMzct my to 
comuyiLcate 6o I ^it fujght in. So keojping people 
out 0(J the laboK moAket and getting people into 
the iMon, moAktt. 
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In describing what they believed to be the functions of a 
university, the students referred to four basic dimensions. They 
were, in order of ft'equency: personal growth and development of 
students, academic e:5q)erience, seiner to society and community, and 
vocational preparation. 

These four University functions described by SUNY/B students in 
1970 are similar to the five major purposes for higher education des- 
cribed by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 1972.* 

Providing opportunities for growth of 
Individual students 

Advancing human capability in society 
at large 

Enlarging educational justice for the 
post Secondary School age group 

Transmitting and advancing learning 
and wisdom 

Critically evaluating society for the 
sake of society 



Student Participation in Decision-Making 

Should students participate in decision making at the University? 
The overwhelming response of these students was "Yes!" One hundred 
percent said that students should have some role. However, the extent 
of that role and in which decision areas it should be exercised re- 
ceived a variety of responses. 

Most Interviewees discussed students' role in general decisions. 
In addition, a few students discussed specific decjsioa areas which 
they felt ought to include more or less student 1:-^, at than decisions 
in general. The specific areas mentioned included: faculty hiring 
and tenure, curriculum courses and requirements, and social functions 
or short term decisions. Table 2.2 presents the expressed preferences 
for assignment of authority for decisions. Percentages in three 
categories: shared control, advisory role, and student control repre- 
sent 100% of the students,** but any student in the student advisory 
role category who specified that faculty-administration should make 
the final decision is also listed in that category. 



*Camegle Commission on Higher Education, Ttie Purposes and Performance 
of Pligher Education in the United States , New York, McGraw-Hill, 1972. 

**An exception is accounted for by two students who are counted only 
in the Other category. 
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TABLE 2.2 ADVOCATED AUTHORITY FOR DECISION-MAKING 

AT THE UNIVEE?SITy 



DESIRED CON^OL % of students 

GzneJvodi 

Shared: Faculty/Students voting roles 56 

Student Advisory Role: nonr-votlng 3^ 

Faculty-Administration l8 

Students: final decision 4 

Other (Miscellaneous) 22 

WUMBER OF STUVEKTS [50] 

WUM8ER OF RESPONSES {55) 



General Decisions 

In regard to decisions in general, a najority of students said 
students should share actively in the decision process of the University 
perhaps by having the whole student body asked to express their opinions 
in a referendum. 

Some of those who wanted shared control of decisions specified ' 
an equal student-faculty division of power. Others thought that there 
should be various ratios of power, that only upper level students 
should be includei^ or thaL more gix>ups be represented - faculty-students- 
staff or other combinations; one conbination included "the taxpayer." 

I tkink'W^ g^Qjouti tkzOt 6ciioulj 
thzy^^e the, onz6 idio gat aiie^ci^d by tk(L 

to the. job6 and tkoJUi ^iispoyiblbAJUtiiis ol 
adminlstJijCvUon. . . by making dzci/>ton6, 
you leoAn. 

I think it should be. a dii^t/iibiUion oi 
povoeJi tlvLng^.,, It 6hoatd aJbno^t be. tike, a 
poHtneMhtp, except that the. admiviUtnAtion 
6houtd be. a tittle mon.e. poioeAiat, hut the. 
6tude.yit6 should be. able, to have, a Kejolly 
big 6ay In mat^6 going on* 
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be 6tadzYvUi. . . thai hjoitio about ducJUbo^ it} 
thAzZ'tvoo, tkatU ju^vLo/i on, Jbtviion, ItvoJi 
6tudznt6, not ^n^e^hman on, 6ophomon,a^. 

A few students perceived the adnrlnlstration in such a way that 
adinlnistrative responsibility , as they saw it, would be limited soley 
to the mechanical provision of day-to-day University operations. 

I don't think thz admlnutAxitLon should havz 
anytking to do loith au/VvituJlum. . . I<5 thz 6tud^nt(> 
6ay that M;e mnt a pnjognam o^ 6uch and 6uch, tk^n 
thz admiviUtnxJition should 6ay, ^'{i)QJUi th^n M?e'££ 
need ^o muck mo my. Mat/be u;e can gat It hoAo,, 
on, u;e muZd have, to (itunlnciita, tkl6.'' Thau 6houZd 
advl^a tha 6tudant6 on hou: to mplmant tkoAJi 
G,ducjoutional pZanS, I think that iikouZd be, tkoAJi 
n,olz. 

About one-tlxlr-d of the students wanted to have input into the 
decision-making process, but did not necessarily seek an official voting 
role. Their enphasis was on being heard, having student opinion con- 
sidered, when decisions were made. Almost one-fifth said that faculty- 
administration should have final control - but only after considering 
student input. In every case this preference was acconpanied by an 
expressed desire for student opinion to be solicited during the 
decision-making process. Therefore, they are also counted in the student 
advisory role categoi-y of the table. The rest of the students in the 
advisoiy-role category did not specifically refer to faculty-administration 
control, although it was iirplied. 

The rationale for this assignment of authoirlty was the inexperience 
or iiipermancence of students in contrast to the experience and expertise 
of faculty-administration. However, students who wanted either to advise 
the administration or to share control with it felt that students had a 
unique and valuable contribution to make. 

So pQAhap6 it' 6 not tha, actuaZ voting, but 
paAhap6 it' 6 thoAJi [student] opinions be- 
caa6e we a/ia thinking paopla^ and we hava, 
lot6 ot$ idaa6 jost bacjauMa we'/te night thoAo, 
involved, that maybz thz administ/uition navoA 
zvQA thinks Oj{ because the,y [administration] 
taka, it ^on, gnantad. 
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I ju^t don^t think that theAo, ohjl znough 
JLYvtoA^ttd ^tujdzyit6 to ^e6u£t In d^cl6lon^ 
b2ying mada that tht uoholt 6tudy body mnt^ . 
I think it t& vQAy oMy ^on. om ghoup to moue 
tn and tn^tuzncz d^cuJ^tonii . . . I think ^tudznt^ 
6houZd fae able, to votct thoAJi op-uiiont but 
tdayjd it In tiid handh o^ tkd ^aaitty on. thz 
admtnAJitnation to mafee thz dzcyUiovi^. 

I don^t think tha 6tud2.nt^ ha\)Z tha mjbdom o^ 
ag^, t^ nothing oJUz. Thzy havzn^t had thz 
pnjOLQjtiQjot txpoJiimct tn nm^iing a dzpoMmznt 
on untveMtty. Likz I ^a^d, thoAJi optnlont, 
thoAJi tdzoM on innovations on changes shouZd 
dzitnyitzly fae Zl&t^md to, weighted i^on 
pnacttcatity , ^on thz uZtijnatz znd - w/^ie/te it 
cjoutd iQjad, things tikz that. 



Specific Decision Areas 

A nuniber of students discussed the role of students In specific 
decision areas such as Faculty, Curriculum and Social/Short term 
decisions . The latter was discussed by only a few students Most of 
those who mentioned topics like doxm regulations, uses of Norton Union, 
or student activities felt that students should have control of these 
social decisions which so intimately affected their daily lives. Very 
few students would even share control with faculty or administration. 

With pAjobloM aoncQAnlng thz stadt^vU thm6ttyu 
tiko. iA)kztht^^L w/e. should glvp momy to tkt iooibalt 
tzam and thU Suhl thing* I think tho. Students 
atom should decide oM these. pnobleM and {/ihat 
should fae done wtt^fi Hontcn Union and wfiout typz 
0|5 tables should be. set up In Nonton and {^)hat kind 
0^ spexikeM M;e have, at the, UnlveM/ty, should be. 
e.Yitln.ely up to the. stade.nts. I don^t think the. 
admlnl6tnjCitlon have, any business saying anything 
aboujt any ol thosz things. 



Curriculum Decisions 

Just as no student specified only faculty-administration control of 
social decisions, neither did ar^y specify it for decisions having 
to do with curricula^ a few implied it when they said that students 
should play an advisory role regarding course work and departmental 
requlTCTients. A number indicated that they wanted students to have a 
more active role, to vote and to share responsibility along with faculty. 
A few students would prefer student control of curricula decisions. In 
general, these students felt that courses and requirements were an area 
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students were very much involved vd..th and should be able to influence. 

In the. aaadojnlc, tkz iacuLty koA to toxich and 
thz 6tadzyvU have, to loxvm - I don^t mnt to 
gat plnmd dom zxacXly hoio much - I gat(>6 

mtij-mty. 



Decisions Regarding Faculty 

A number of interviewees advocated having an active role in decisions 
regarding faculty hiring and tenure; their enphasis was focused on student 
role in tenure decisions. They felt that students should be able to in- 
fluence retention or dismissal of teachers on the basis of their collective 
clas'sroom experiences with them as teachers. Ihe same reasoning was ex^ 
pressed by those students who wanted to have their opinions heard and . 
considered but did not expect to have a voting role on the tenure committee. . 
A few students specified faculty control of this topic area, and students -'Jl^^ 
also enphasized that judgnent of a potential faculty member, or of his 
research activities, was better done by his faculty peers than by students. . B 
Only a couple of students advocated student control of faculty hiring and . 
tenure decisions. 

I think the. 6tud^nt6 6houtd ha aZZomd to avaluuvtz 
the pH^oieM^oK, bat not have, the f^tnat 6ay, and 
only to evaluLate han ou> ^a^ kU i^)0Kk and knoiA)t~ 
adge 0^ the. mateAlaJi goe^, mt a6 {fiji iruM 
potutical vtew6 oh. anything JLike. that goe^... LeX^6 
tjace IX, the. guy that mytt to school ion. e^ight 
yeoM and has hh Ph.D. and has be.en tejachlng ion. 
10 OH 12 yeau, jUn^t about to... have kU job In 
the. hands o^ a bunch o^ undeAgHaduate^ . He. m.nt6 
people on his own le.veZ to judge him, and that^6 
the {^acuity. 




Summary 

When discussing student participation in decision-making at the 
Uhiversity, all students were interested in having students play some 
role . Over half advocated that students should share actively in that 
pjTOcess; most of these desired only that students play an advisory role 
to faculty-administration who would make the decisions. Ideally students 
wanted to have an opportunity to express their opinions and to be heeded; 
however, sane of the inteiTViewees said that they thenselves were too busy 
or were not personally interested in getting actively involved in the 
decision-making process. Only two of these students favored the idea of 
student control of all decisions at the University. 
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I tktnk thoJiz 4ikoaid be a w^ce balance beAoeen 

/Lunitcng -t/ie school ihink 6houZd be done and 
ifee >6iadeftt6 tkzmeJLva^ f^)ho cuiz going to be 
oi^i^at^d think 6houJLd be done, and a good 
zxckanga oi Idza^ lt> probably thz mo6t 
optimm condUlon. 



Value of a College Education 

"What do you see as the value of a college education for you?" 
Responses to this query fell generally into the broad categories of 
Personal Development, Academic/Intellectual Experience, Vocational 
Preparation, and Social Experience (Table 2,3) • Students most fre- 
quently reported that the benefit of a college education for than was 
the opportunity it provided for personal growth and development. This 
objective was specified most often as the function of the University, 
as well as being among students* most frequently cited experiences of . 
most value when they appraised their SUNY/B experience.* Nearly as 
many students referred to their academic experiences - both knowledge 
acquired in their couraework and opportunities for intellectual stim- 
ulation outside of classes. Over two-fifths cited vocational 
preparation and the greater economic rewards or more interesting jobs 
which they e:3q)ected would result from having a college degree. Finally, 
about one-fifth of the students specified social experiences - both 
interpersonal and societal . - as valuable aspects of a college education. 



Personal Development 

Personal development was mentioned by over two-thirds of the 
students. For exanple, ^3 percent said the greatest value of a college 
education was the maturing and developing as a unique individual which 
they felt was enhanced by their University experience. Students referred 
to other specific ways of developing as indicated in the next three 
categpries of the table. Nearly one-third of. the students said that 
becoming open-minded, more objective and/or broadening one*s viewpoint 
was a value. About as many students said that the benefit of the exper- 
ience was for students to becane autonomous, to discover their own 
identity and to establish their own values and goals. A few said that 
the benefit lay in the opportunity to try new experiences and* to develop 
new interests . TWo students saw the university as a safe place - a 
sanctuary - within which they could explore new interests and develop as 
individuals. All of these responses described various aspects of personal 
developntent. 



*See Table 2.1^p.l0 j and Table 5.3, p.H^* 
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TABLE 2.3 



VALUE OP A COLLEGE EDUCATION 



VALUE % of students 

PERSONAL VEVELOPMENT 69 

Develop, mature/become a well-rounded person ^3 

Become open-minded, objective/develop a 

broadened viewpoint 31 

Becane autonomous, find own identity and 

goals 30 

Develop new interests, have new experiences 20 

Develop within sanctuary of University 3 

ACAVEmC/mELLECTUAL EXPERIEWCE 59 

Learn, acquire knowledge ^1 
Intellectual stimulation, love of learning 13 
Learn how to think 13 

VOCATIONAL PREPARATION 44 

Vocational skills or preparation for 

graduate/professional schools 39 

Material or status benefits of degree 15 

Preparation for more interesting work 8 

SOCIAL EXPERIENCE U 

Meet people, learn from interactions with others 20 

Develop awareness, heightened sensitivity to 

social issues 3 . 

OTHER/mCELLANEOUS '10 

NUMBER or STUDENTS i6J) 
NUmER or RESPONSES (234) 
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I ttUnk 6pzcyi^lcatty it fia6 hzlpzd me 
to matxjJiz a lot, n^zatly.*. malntcuiyilng 
convictions and even tkinkinQ up tkt 
convictions in the {^injst place, taking 
cjviz ojj my^oZi and knom^ng that wfien 
yoii do ^omoMung thoJic ojic coit6eqaence6 
and i^jzighing the consequences , seeing ii 
they oJie good consequences and do it, and 
ii they oAe not good consequences don^t do 
it. And just looking moKe fuxtiomlly at 
some things - not just {lip impulsively. 

Take the kids away {Mom home li^e and put 
them in a situation lohen^e they nave to 
Q/LoiA) up and M;fieAe they sample things with- 
out having thei/i poAents beat thm oveK 
the head. My poJievits we/ie vwy pHjotective 
and college vias a chance to get amy and 
make my om decisions, and I think that f^)as 
the thing . that a^ected me most. 

Just to broaden youA background, just expeJi- 
iences; eKpenience things a/iound you* I<J you 
i^^ent out to hA^ght a£ten. kigh school^ you'd 
get new; expe^encei, but by going to college 
and being in a di{{en.ent enviAonment, I think 
it broadens youA environment. You get many 
more things . 



Academic/Intellectual 

Academic aspects of a college education were cited as a value by 
nearly three-fifths of the students. Most frequently the learning or 
knowledge they had acquired was mentioned as a value . A few students 
referred to the intellectual stimulation of being in classes and among 
people interested in pursuing scholarship. A number said that learning 
how to think more critically was a value of their college education. 

Jt^s given me a good opportunity to explore 
certain areas o^ academic li^e, intellec- 
tual li^e. I*ve been able to go into certain 
areas like Sociology. 1 took that up as a 
major, and it was very decisive in hejLping me 
grow in a certain way which I think has been 
proXty good. It made me at^)are o^ other people 
and the way they are, and then iJ: has given me 
the incentive to want to grow more in other ' 
oj^eas. 
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It tzYidA to deZvz IyUjo tking^ that I mold 
YiomcUUbj neue/i qo IyvLoi pktZosophy, mu^lc 
and oAt. But it'^ cut tlvU t^vzl. I mean, 
I mutd deZvz Into thm natuAjoJity bat not 
into tkz ttvoZ I Qot tnto. 

An rnvXAonrntkit, an tntdiZtctrnJi comuyuXy 
that aZloi^Qji me to jaSit -&ee and do my tilling. 

WdUif I ^ appose It^^ ^pQ.Cyi{^tc knoi^)JL^dg^ gained 
bat I thyink it* 6 mo>te than that - lojVming hoi^) 
to think and hou) to zxminz things and not ja^t 
acttpt thm the. voay thzy oaz, and hoi^) to tzam to 
txamin^ ^oJt my6tl^... I thtnk it i^ KtaZty tkz 
iMholt thought pKocu^ that KOJoJUiy tko. mo^t 
important to me nou), and aJUo tkz ptoplt I've 
milt. . . faculty and ^tjuudzwt^^ because I think that 
tiU^ i6 an atn^obphoAQ., maybz the, only one,, in 
loktch uJe KzaJUby ^hoAo. thoMz ideas ok cut Itcubt 
^hoAz thm 60 intzyHioZy because M;e'>^e Jf^abjzttzd 
to tlim zvQAjyday. I itoZ that ii I iMoJitn^t /le/te, 
I maJidn^t have, thU intMzctual chcJiJLzngz.. 



Vocational Preparation 

Vocational preparation and skills wer-e seen as a value by 
percent of the students. Most frequently these students referred 
to their t2?ainlng In the particular skill of their major: engineering, 
teaching, etc. However, a few of them regarded the undergraduate 
degree as a Important step in their vocational preparation because 
it enabled them to go on to graduate or professlorial school - toward 
their vocational goal. A few students described greater financial 
benefits or status that they anticipated in their future employment 
because they had obtained a college degree. A number of students said 
they expected that college education would prepare them to hold more 
interesting jobs than they could otherwise obtain. 



To me it^6 jojst tike, a tlckeX to get into 
the school 4iy6tem to teach. ..thz majoK thing 
about going to aoJUitge, i^ the, pKejpoAing to 
be. a teacheA. 

?e,opte, 6ay the, pH/MOfuy goat oi e,ducjoution ^houtd 
be. to impnove. youA mind. I don^t buy that. lt^6 
paAeJty an e,conomicaZ one,. Not ntcejb^cJuJbj thout 
VZZ make, a lot o^ monzy, moKe, than I maJid mnk- 
ing in a iacto-iy a& I have, been, bat the, type, 
mnk... I didn^t come, to coZlege, to geX. /Uch, to 
go out and get Klch* I come to coJUzge, 6o 1 muZdn^t 
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[Cont'd.] havz to do i/)h<vt my {^athoA Is dolnQ. 
l^d tike, to go to mnk (^)itk a cXean 6kvtt and 
don^t ha\)z to bKtathd In any du^t. Tkis um 
thz pnAjnoAjy goat... I jix^t u)ayit beXteA mniiing 
conditions. That^^i atZ. 

It^h an oppo/ttuyUty to ^exitty 6e pA^tpoAtd to 
got a job OA ohalLtzngtng - and ^iOmeXklng that 
I muZd be lnt2AQj>tzd In nathoA than a dutt 
njoutJin(Lrtypz job. 



Social Experiences 

About one-'flfth of the students mentioned that the social experience 
at the University was a benefit of their education. Most frequently 
they referred to meeting people and learning Trom their interactions and 
relationships; two students commented that a value of their education was 
an increased awareness of social issues* 

Just mzoXing 4iOrm, not miiZions and nUZtlons, 
^ome good pzoptz u)ho I KexxtJty ZzoAn ^Kom and 
I'm not talking acAdomia Zojinning atZ that much. 

11 I hadn^t gom to college., I gaei^ I mutd 
havz bzzn Zus awoAz Jf^oclat i&saoAi. Ajiound 
home, you just tive. {^^om day to day. 

There were also a few responses too idiosyncratic to fit well into 
ax]y of the general categories, but only one student was not sure that his 
college education had been of value to him. 

I knou) that li I didn^t go to cotte^g^, l^d 
be. majwizd nou;* I'd have, at JLeMt t^o oh, 
th/ie.e. IUds>j and I'd be. mUeAjable. becotiAe that^4i 
the. dUie.ction my ti^e. toa6 taktng be.io>ie. I 
mnt to coZZzgz. 



Change in Perceived Value of a College Education 

Ihe preceeding discussion reported what students saw as the value 
of a college education for them when they were nearlng conpletlon of 
their undergraduate experience. About two-thirds of the groip were 
asked if this was a cl^nge from the value they had expected when they 
matriculated at SUNY/B. A majority of this group reported that their 
perceptions had changed; only a few said they were unchanged. 
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In general, those students recalled their expectations as incoming 
ft'eshmen being focused on what they would be learning in their academic 
experiences - factual infonnation or vocational skills. After they 
were actual];/ enrolled in the University, however, they came to realize 
that the University environment encompassed far more than just class- 
rooms, and that the out-of-class experiences contributed meaningfully to 
their personal growth and development. 

I'd 4>ai/ maybe Zxmt^t yojoA ^omoXmz I 4itcULt2.d 
thinking dt^^eA^ntty and looking cut tktng^ 
a tittle. dll[lviZYitly and I KzaLized that I 
had gaimd ^iormtktng^ and it n^ealZy iA)a^n*t 
oat Oj? booli6 that much. 

I thyink it i^ a g/voujing ZKpwi^ncz. Acadomic^ 
maybe 40 poAcent. I don^t knou) (A)heAe. I got 
that {^ig.uAe. It jn^t kit me tkcut thoAe. 
should be iQjb^ than hali becjxvbbe I think it 
mvJid be. mn;th iX. I miild have, gn^om up 
joiit 06 much in a college enviJionment ujith- 
out any acadmict>. 



Summary 

These interviewees saw the University experience as one vMch 
enhanced their personal growth by affording them opportunities to build 
a personal identity through establishing their own values and goals, by 
developing and broadening their intellectual interests and vocational 
skills and by providing opportunities for social interactions. 



University Atmosphere 

As might be expected in a large University with over twenty 
thousand students, and campuses in several locations, interviewees* 
descriptions of the University atmosphere were many and varied. A number 
of students reported the "feeling" of the campus, i.e., free, liberal, 
iirpersonal, chaotic, tense. The reader should keep in mind that in 
Spring 1970 5 SUNY/'B was the scene of violent denonstrations , and the cam- 
pus was patrolled by Buffalo policemen for part of the sanester. However, 
the disruptions are less prominent in the interviewees* description of 
atmosphere in the fourth year than the less violent but more extended 
demonstrations, teach-ins, etc., which occurred in Spring I969 were in 
the third year interviews.* 



*Ryba, Gary ItihaX, Can We LcoJin fH.om It? University Research, State 
University of New York at Buffalo, 1969. 
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In addition to descidptive adjectives which summarized the "feeling" 
on canpTis, descriptions of students - their political activism or lack 
of Interest, their appearance, their friendliness, their scholarship or 
lack of interest - were the means most frequently chosen to describe the 
atniosphere of the university. There seemed to be an inplicit assunption 
that a description of the current student population, its activities and 
concerns would be descriptive of atmosphere because it is the current 
student population which generates the atmosphere of this University. 

Although students described their personal ojnpressions of the 
atmosphere the responses were not couched in personal terms . Ihe re- 
spones fell into only two of the broad dimensions: social and academic. 
To indicate the emphasis of the students^ descriptions, the academic 
dimension is subdivided into university: liberalism and diversity, \ihlch 
is the major conponent of their descriptions of the University milieu, 
and academic (Intellectual) cited by only a few students. Ihe categories 
are presented in Table 2.4 in order of the frequency with vAiich they 
were reported.* 



Liberalism and Diversity 

TWo-thirds of the students described characteristics of liberalism 
and diversity which they found at SUNY/B. Ihey reported an orphasis 
on individual freedom - freedom to be oneself, freedon to express ideas 
and opjjiions . The freedom and liberalism provided a setting which encour- 
aged questioning of ideas and opinions and promoted political awareness. 
Further, the reported liberalism and opemess was enhanced by the variety 
of different people and the diversity of opinions and ideas and activities 
on canpuis. 

From the various perceptions of these students a portrait emerges 
of the University as open, liberal, exciting, tense, chaotic - encorpassing 
a variety of people and ideas, bubbling with political awareness at vaiylng 
levels of involvement ranging from violence and radical, militance to 
pockets of apathy. 

One-third of the students characterized the atmosphere as liberal, 
free, and open. For them, the university was a place where students 
were given much freedom; they were not only allowed but also frequently 
encouraged to question, to express their opinions, to participate in an 
Interchange of ideas, and to guide their own lives. There was roan wlthiln 
the canpus carmunlty for diver^sity of people, ideas, values, and behavior. 
Acknowledgement of responsibility for oneself, and acceptance of others, 
particularly their differences, seonried to be the prevailing attitude. 



*These same categories are used to present students' reactions 
to the effect of the University environment on their maturing Table 2.5. 
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TABLE 2,4 



DESCRIPTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY ATMOSPHERE 



OmRACTERISTICS % of students 

UniveM^yi LLbe/iaJLUm and Viveu^ty 67 

Free/liberal/open/interchange of ideas/ 

questioning/wide variety of people, ideas 33 

Increasingly radical, militant/student 

demonstrations/frightening/disruptive, violent 

tactics l8 

Politically involved, aware 15 

Eilthy, dirty /drug-oriented/less conservative/ 

nonconforming 13 

Active, exciting, vital/lots going on/progressive, 

changing/varied cultural activities 10 

Ciiaotic/tense/toiT»id/restless 10 

Politically apathetic/reactionary, growing 

"silent majority" 3 

Unrealistic/different from outside world 2 

Social A^pcctd 48 

Divided students/set groups and cliques/ 

polarized 27 

Cold, in^^ersonal/unfriendly /indifferent toward 

others/too large/phony 18 

Relaxed/informal/frlendly/cooperative lY 

Balanced between social and academic aspects/ 
social orientation/good spirit at athletic 
events 10 

Apathetic/lacks group spirit, tradition 10 

Aaadmia A^pectd 17 

Non-scholastic , unintellectual/dlsinterested 
students/decay, stagnation/student-faculty 
ratio too large 15 

Interested students/intellectually challenging/ 

conducive to learning 5 

Inadequate vocational preparation opportunities 2 

WUMBER OF STUDEm [60] 
mmER OF RESPOWSES 1138) 
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It X6 6tiJU thz kind ui/iivzMiJty (Cfte/te you 
could bz anuom on, anytkuig and ^iX. in, . . Ukz 
pexfplt you naue knom ovza thz pa6t iouA yexLU 
that oAz 60 tntOioZy diU^ent than you^and 
thzy a/LZ veAy happy hzA&, too. It l& a vo/iy 
injzz kind 0^ unlve/aity. Voa can be anyom ok 
ftaue any identity. Voa can be happy and 
{it in zcuiJty. 

Voa o/te aJUou)zd to do ju6t about anything you 
mnt to and to be vohat you oAz, to be t/ohat you 
want to bet 

W6 vtny libtnal. . . You can do what you mnt 
to do, p^jztty muck. 

In a related groiqp of responses, a few students described the 
variety not only of people and Ideas but also of activities to be found 
on canpus. They described the Itoiverslty as an active, vital, exciting, 
and creative place to be. There were numerous activities and new e^q^er- 
lences In vrtilch to participate; particular mention was nade of the 
cultural events and the enphasls on the arts^ such as concerts and art 
exhibits. Also, exciting changes appeared to be taking place within the 
IMverslty including a re-evaluation of the school's goals and a con- 
current search for an Identity for the school. 

TficAe'^ a tot o{ diiioAznt things you can £ind 
to do hznz. ThaAt^6 6o many di^^zAznt things 
you can go into and 6o many vcutted activitic/^ 
and things . 

Other responses within the category of liberalism and diversity had 
to do with levels of political awareness and activity found among the 
students of ttie University. In particular, almost one-fifth of the 
students perceived an increase in militancy and political z^idicalism on 
can?3usj student dononstrations were now more likely to enploy disnptlve 
or violent tactics than in the past. Students used tenns such as frlgjit- 
enlng, hostile, repressive, and revolutionary to describe the atmosphere 
at SUNY/B. Distrust between different gmips on canpus was prevalent. 
Students* reactions to this type of atmosphere varied. Scstie said that 
political demonstrations made people think about the Issues and increased 
their Involvement; others disagreed with the demonstrators' tactics but 
not necessarily their position on the Issues; still others felt that 
certain students would protest any issue solely to receive attention. 

T/ie^e 6zm& tikt thoAz^i mom HjoxUcjoJU noijo. 
TkeAz*6 a tot ma>ie dmon^tnationi . 
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Jt kcUi gom to a mcUtoJi ho^titUy and 
dUt/iu^t. I don^t think tiiz 4itad^nt body 
tAu^t6 tht admiyvUtAotion, and tkz admZn- 
i^tAjotion dodbn^t tjivubt tkt 6tud^^vt body, 
and thz ^acuZty 6ommhQJiz In tkz mlddZ^, 
hal{^ tJWJbtinQ, hal{^ not Viubting... I jJecX 
that HA^ght noto tiiu UnytveMlty a dLU- 
t/iu^t^ut, >^ep^eA4^ue, ^zvoZution typz 
atm)6phQ/it. 

A couple 0(5 tenter I n^mmboA tikz la^t 6mz6t2/i, 
tht mzdicaji school contAoveAjby, p^optz muZd 
come minn^ng and chanting thAoagh thz haJUwayJti 
6cAtiaming and dU^upting tixa oJLa^^ojb and that, 
and that got me mad 6ecaa6e I thought that thzy 
had no Height to do that ^oHt o^ tiving 6ecaa6e 
it wa6 tn^Htnging on i^hat we M;e>^e trying to do. 

A nurriber of students reacted more positively and said that an 
awareness of the various political issues and social problems was a 
major aspect of the atmosphere, that students and the University coinnun- 
ity as a whole expressed concern for and participated in policital affairs 
on all levels* local, national, and international. In fact, as one 
student pointed out, most problems which existed in an urban society 
could be found on canpus, e.g., overpopulation, cultural differences, and 
racial issues. However, to sane, the political activism on canpus seemed 
to result in the University's estranganent from the suxrounding coitinunity. 

I think thz UnivQA&ity it/>zti hob become much 
moKz invoZvzd \^ith ^4ueA outride, o^ its own 
tittZz campa6. It 4eem4 much moKZ invotvzd in 
tkz comunity and with nationat poiitic^, 
ztcztwa, ztczteJta, la/tgoJi i^6uz6. 

I think thz kid^ hoAe. o/te mo>^e involved. . .with 
thing6 that o/te going on in tho. comunity and 
in the mfiZd. The pKobZmb in Bu^f^alo and the 
WOA and aspects tike that. 

Only two students mentioned an absence of political awareness . " These 
referred to political apathy, to growing "silent majority" and reactionary 
factions on canpus. 

Not all students reacted positively to the use that had been made 
of the freedom and liberalism of University atmosphere. A number cha- 
acterized the canpus as too drug-oriented, less conservative, more 
unconventional in dress and behavior. The canpus, particularly Norton 
Union and students in general, but especially the "hippies," were 
described as filthy and dirty. 
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EvQjiytkcng ^6 60 grubby, dvuty, and tkz 
pzoplz juJSit Kjouy oAjound aZZ ovqa thz p^ce, 
and tkzy^Kt muz tlnxn iMhat I'ue eueA 6zm* 

On tkt oix;tj>idz zvoAytking look^ dOUy. 
ThoAd ojiz 6ign6 alt ovqa No/Uon bzcaMZ J i^alktd 
w In thoAz and W6 not a plcaz i^hoJiz I think 1 

could Ic/vin anymo^z... AiZ thoAt kld^ jubt 
laying oAound and thz clothes thzy (AJecut. Thzy 
oAe all iadzd jzanb, thz bzaxdc^. and tht long 
haJji. . . 

Oh, thz QxmpixJb hob ahholutzly iKojxktd out... 
Jt'6 too d/Lug-o^zntzd and, too, zvoAybody iM 
thylng to oixt-do zvoAybody e£6e In hoi^) unusual 
tkzy can be and hou) lib2/uvtcd. 

And for a few students, the atmosphere was characterized by feelings 
of chaos, restlessness, and tension, although there was a superficial 
calmness at times. 

TfecAe'A a ^utlu6nc6^ . . . thoAc aJic coAtaXn 
tktng^ that 6cm to 6e p^eAi6ing. I guc66 
It' 6 became 60 many people oAc undoA p^c66uAc 
i/Xom dAA^t, and thoAc'^ a wax going on and thc6c 
mlnoKity gKotxp^ oAc undeJi anothoA kind p^e6-6u/Le. . . 
depending on extVinaZ events you 6ee one exploding 
i§ OH. you 6ee one He6ttei>in2J>6 exploding. And thm 

even^ybody can Hetax ioK a while. 

In addition two students described the atmosphere as unrealistlcally 
different from the world outside of the University comiiunity. 

Jt'6 60Jvt oi like a ''nevex-neveA land." That' 6 
the only way to descnlbe It. No aduttb.., to 
tetl you what to do i^ you oAe WHong. . . It ^eom 
like a panadUe^ you know, an unAzatUtic 
pa/iadUe iM what it 



Social Aspects 

More students reported a lack of community spirit than its presence. 
Specifically, more than one-fourth of the students mentioned divisions 
or polarizations among the members of the University community, these 
divisions were based on various factors such as residential status and 
political philosophies. As a result, cliques or fixed groups predominated, 
and were usually indifferent or antagonistic towards each other. little 
social interaction occurred among students in general or betwen the 
different groups; individuals and groijps were primarily concerned with 
their own particular interests and preferred to go their own way. 
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and thcut^6 about It. 

Hot zvQAybody ^ toQttkoA; tvoAybody do^ng 
tk2AJi o(A)n thing, tkzy^n.t aJit 6ptLt in 60 many 
dAJization^ . 

For almost one- fifth, the atmosphere was cold, inpersonal, and 
unfriendly. They attributed this characteristic, at least in part, to 
the large size of the University and to the phoniness of the students, 
i.e., they preach love and brotherhood but behave in other ways and 
exhibit a lack of respect for other people. 

ThQAz^6 dzllnltoJiy a 1^66 {^ntzndJii} atmo^phoAt 
than ^hzn I ^toAtad. It' 6 lUiz ptopl^ oaz 
H,zg^^ii6lng and thzy ate going back Into tkm-^ 

Cold. Out&td^ 06 iJoM a^ tmtdz. W6 getting 
60 big kviz... I {^2JLt that I'm ju^t a \jQAif 
6mall pant o^ u}kat'6 going on ;tow. .. Z idol 
^ZdUAz in it any hovo; iX doesn't bothoA me. 

Those students who did find a sense of community felt that there 
was a cooperative, spirit and coheslvenogs among the students. To than, 
the atmosphere on campus was friendly, relaxed, and informal. 

VeAy ^Atzndty... It' 6 a v2Ay ^Htzndty atxnoipkviz 
and mo6t oi tht 6tude.nt6 oAt fMZLng to koJLp 
QXick othoJi out. 

A nunber of students cited features indicative of a social oilen- 
tation on campus, as exenplified by the good school spirit at abhletic 
events. However, the enphasis on the social aspects was not to the 
exclusion of academic pursuits ; they thought there was a .good balance 
between both aspects of canpus life. 

IV 6 mo/iZ OK toAi^ among thz 6tadiouji> jOviaZity 
OK something tikz that, w^e^e you do you/t tjoonk 
and you ^tiZt havz a good time.. 

It'6 a KtguZoA Ivy League type, school. It'6 
6poKti>-o/iL<Lntzd and faeeA. b&cu>t6 and alt that. 

However, as raar^y students described student apathy on campus, as 
exeirplificd by the lack of tradition, gccup spirit, and concern for the 
school. Students were described as having little feeling for the 
University and were just waiting for the end of the school year or for 
graduation. 
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iZut camz In. T/ie^e'^ moKz apathy nou). 
i^hat happ^yu^ tu/uXe the.tf oAt on campus. 



Academic/Scholarly Aspects 

Pew students described the atmosphere at SUNY/B in terms of 
scholarship. Ihose \A\o did said that the atmosphere was unintellectual, 
that academically, it was decaying and stagnating, that the ratio of 
students to faculty was too large, and that students were not interested 
in academic pursuits, and some used the University as an escape from the 
draft. They could stay in school vdth a minimum of effort in their 
courses, especially since the implementation of the satisfactory- 
unsatisfactory grading system. Ihese students felt that the University 
no longer deserved its reputation for academic excellence because it 
was too easy for students to achieve gpod grades, and prominent faculty 
members had already begun to leave for other institutions. 

T/ie atmo^pkeJiQ. fce^e <c6 ^A.ckzningJLy iminteJUiiLatixat. 
I ifmanp Lt coa6 bad uohzn I come - muz now... 
l))hat I'm 4iaylng l6 ^cAe'-& >6o many eas^y u)ay^ to 
QQjt oat... What KojUZy bag6 me l6 thz i^^holz dU- 
dcuin ol Iza^yicng, even a hat/ied ion, Zaviyiing you 
can -AenAe /leAe. 

I think thl6 ^chooZ i^ veAy oveAAotzd. Pzoplz 
come hoAz, and aX^^ 6o za^y to do wziZ. 

Conversely, a few reported an enphasis on scholarship, sometLTies 
in specified parts of the cairpus , for exanple, at Ridge Lea or within 
the Engineeriiig Building. These students . found the atmosphere to be 
conducive to learning. They enjoyed the intellectual challenge pre- 
sented by their course work and their own and other students' interest 
in learning. 

I tkCnk tkz lYitoJUtzctiuxt atmo^phoAd aj> ona 
ol choJUizngz and om a constant ^zoAxih and 
a Kz-Qvalixiution Zn6tQxia ju^t a moAz 
acczptanaz. 



Sumniaiy 

Although a couple of students reported themselves unable to describe 
the atmosphere of the University, most students gave a variety of re- 
sponses in their efforts' to describe the University as they saw it. Ihe 
predominant focus of the descriptions was on the liberalism and diversity 
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to be found on campus. Although students* reactions were predoniinantly 
positive to these aspects, there were canments that the personal free- 
dom and openness of expression were sometimes abused. 

Nearly one-half of the students described aspects of the atmosphere, 
but a majority of these reported the absence of a community spirit. 
Only a few students dealt with academic aspects of the atmosphere. 

In general, the University was described in terms of the attitudes 
and activities of its current student population. For these students the 
diversity of opinions and people interacting in an atmosphere of person- 
al fceedon .made the University an exciting and vital place to be. 



University Environment and Student Maturity 

Students who were still enrolled at SUNY/B were asked whether they 
found the University environment to be conducive to their maturing. 
Most (89^) responded alTlrmativelyj only two said that the environment 
was not, at least in some way, conducive to their maturing, and 8 per- 
cent were unsure of the effect of the environment on student maturity. 

Any appraisal of characteristics of the University environment 
which relate to individual maturity fall, of course, within the def- 
inition of the personal development dinension. Notwithstanding, the 
characteristics which were cited as conducive to maturing were spread 
across all three of the major dimensions. In order to maintain their 
coirpatibility to descriptions of atmosphere (Table 2.4), and to 
represent the major emphasis of student responses, the academic dimen- 
sion is again divided into its two aspects: University: liberalism and 
diversity and academic. 

The cha;racteristics of the University environment which students 
mentioned as having a positive effect on their maturing were not only, 
diverse but of ten reflected various definitions of maturity. A few 
of those students who felt that the college experience was conducive 
to their maturing added that they also found other situations vMch 
were not directly related to the University, to be maturing such as 
off-cajrpus enployment, A few others remarked that any environment in i 
which they had spent ages 17-21 would be maturing. 



Liberalism and Diversity 

•A majority of students cited features which were representative of 
the liberalism and diversity of the University environment (Table 2,5). 
Specifically, more than one-third felt that the variety of ideas, 
people, and activities to which they were exposed facilitated their 
maturing. They welcaned the opportunity to exchange ideas, to examine 
different points of view, and to participate in new and different 
activities. Frequently they described themselves as more liberal and 
open-minded, more aware, with wider interests and involvonents . 
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TABLE 2.5 



ENVIRONMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OP THE UNIVERSITY 
RELATED TO MATURING 



CHARACTERISTICS % of students 

EWmOmBUT IS COttOUCIVE TO MATURING 87 
COWUCIVE IW SOUBIAVS; HOT COWUCIVE IN OTHERS 2 
ENVinOmEm IS NOT CONDUCIVE TO MATURING 3 
DON'T KNOW 8 



CHARACTERISTICS CONDUCIVE TO MATURING 

UyiLveM-ity: UheAatUm md VlvoMity 

Exposure to numerous and diverse people, ideas, 
activities/exchange of ideas 

Freedom to decide ovm views , values/to 
develop any way you choose 

Experiences In general/total environment/ 
constant flux 

m 

Being on rny own/away from home/opportunity 
to make decisions/learn to cope with 
different situations/develop self-control 
and confidence 

Sodiat ExpoJiitndU 

Friendships/interacting with othe3?s/living 
with others/leariiing about people 

AcadoMLc A&pdcX& 

Leaming/classes/opportunity to broaden 
knowledge/being in academic canmunity 

Job preparation/career decisions 

Cannot ^pdclf^y conducive. chaMjOLQt2JiUtic/> 



(Cont'd. on next page) 
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35 
13 
12 



52 



40 



25 



18 



15 
5 
3 



TABLE 2.5 E^]VIROMyIENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OP THE UNIVERSITY 

RELATED TO MATURING (cont'd.) 



CHARACTERISTICS ^ % of students 

CHARACTERISTICS NOT CONDUCIVE TO MATURING 

IMversity does not foster sense of conmunlty/ 
lacks humanitarian goals/less conducive 
for cormiuters/association with imnature 
groip of people not conducive 



Gain more from working/work provides challenging 
opportunities 

A/UMBER OF STUVENTS {60] 
WUMBER OF RESPONSES 1119] 



IjJ anything, aXU glvzn me the. chance, to 
cxpoJvicncc untinuLtcd nmbeA thLng6 and 
that I l^)ouZdn^t have cxpoJvicnccd I \/ia^n^t 
koAc. lt^4> got me tnvoZvcd In things... W>6 
widened tny tnteAeJ>t6 In just ^ociaZ a^^oAM on. 
60ciaZ and cuitu/taJL changed. Ju^t ^ioclzty at 
a iA)koZc " how it^6 changing. JV6 made me moAe 
awan,c o{^ jai>t many, many mo^c things. 

The/iC OAC a tot things going on^and theAc 
oJic a. lot oi placu to hang a/LOund and mczt 
people^ and aX^6 coAtalnJiy nice to meet people 
dl{^{^2Jtmt ihjQm yon... yon po66lbly matm/ie judt 
by fenoMJtcng othoA dif^^eAent fUndt o^ people... 
You goJ: a chance to taJik to otheA people and 
heoA -6ome o^ theOi vl2W6. 

Related comnents, given by a number of students described the 
University environment as one in ^ich students not only had personal 
freedom and lack of restrictions, also one which actively encouraged 
students to fom their own views and opinions, to determine their values, 
and to develop in their own particular way and, in general, to attain a 
better understanding of themselves. 
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Vou can do anything you mnt, and it dzpmd^ 
on the. indLviduaZ. • • li maku tlie night 
dzcyUion, ht cjxn rnxXiiAt in thU type, an 
atmo6pheAe., I think. 

My vieiM kavz changed 6lncz you'vz gotten 
mo>te viQi^ipoint^> . . . taking a tittle, bit 
lohal zveAybody 6ay4>, because theAe a/ie. ^o 
many dil{^eA^nt poi^ o^ viei/^ cut tkU ^choot 
and you come to ^onm yovji ovon v^cm;. 

It^jfi aJUo made. me. deZvz veAy de.e.pty into my 
oi^n peMonaZity and my om make.up and txy 
to undejutand me.. 

TheAe a/ie. a tot o^ ahaJUenge^ to one '-6 
peMOYioJUty to give someone a chance, to 
dcveZop in any my they mnt. 

In addition, a number of students explained that everything in the 
environment - the total experience - contributed to their maturing. Just 
being at the University, and in the constant flux of this environment 
was helpful to than. 



Personal Responsibility 

Some of the students cited opportunities available at the University 
which encouraged them to accept personal responsibility. Most of these 
students said that being away from home and on their own, making their 
own decisions, and providing for their own irnnediate needs contributed to 
their sense of self-confidence, competence, and independence, features 
vM.ch they considered components of maturity. 

I'm vQjiy much on my om and I have, to 
de,clde, a tot OjJ things by my6eZ{^. 

IndividimZZy I wou> definitely given moKe. 
H.Q/>pon^ibiJUty than I M;a6 pKcvioui^ty , 
bcioKc I got thcKc. Vou have. moH.e H.e^pon- 
nihility and you have, to Kely on youMelf. 

Living in an apantmejnt and going to a big 
6choot tike. thU, it^6 quite a bit of free- 
dom. And ptuii a fexf) dccliionb of yoWi own 
on a day-^to-day ba6i>s. Vou make, them and 
you get fe.edback, and you find out how useJU 
it tuAnca out and that^6 the my you matuAd, 
I thinks Vou do things and you texnAn fn.om 
i^kat you do. 
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I'm not cu^ a^/uUd a6 many things In tiia ai> 
I 6006 be^Jo/te. I mean I'm not a{^nxUd b^g 
caXLq^ ok I'm not ainjold p/iole^6oX6 ok p^joplz, 
my 6apaAloK6... I tHink It ka6 heZpzd my cjon^ldznaz 
a tot Kzatty coming kojit. 



Social Experience 

One-fourth of the students remarked that social experiences were 
inportant factors in their matiiring. Their coiments described meeting 
people, establishing friendships and other relationships, interacting 
and/or living with other people. They considered learning to understand 
and to accept others 3 and being able to get along with different types 
of people as inportant aspects of their maturing had been facil- 

itated by the inany types of people to be found within the University 
environment . 

I think ju^t knoi^)lng pzoptz and boding 
a^hooJjiXzd mMi thm and tojoAjnlng to accept 
tkm ^ poAt OjJ matu/iing. 

lt^6 again, mzeXlng up iA)lth good pzoplz 
and goXtlng a tot ^Kom tkm and also giving. 

...wltk tho. dlf^f^dKZYit poA&onaJiitlQ^ , thz 
paopZ^, and Zojvmlng to g^X oJLong i^)ltk thm. 



Academic Aspects 

Academic aspects were menticiied as a maturing influence by almost 
one-fiffch of the students. LaiarrJjig in general '^lasses, contacts with 
faculty, and opportunities to increase their know '^^y were among the 
features of the University environment which th' tudents mentioned as 
beneficial. A few students said that choosing preparing for a 
career proved helpful. 

lnt2Jile.(UuaiZy It'^ bo.^n matuAlng. . . I've 
been Z^jC(Anlng things and ^ta/itlng to 
moKZ Oj{ thz bomdoAlo^ 0^ my f^loJid. 

And thzn again theAz uw^ a lot oi oppoK- 
tunltle^ to b/ioadzn my knoioZo^dgz, 6aah 
a& takying Cjouue^ that toe^e not dz^lnlXoZy 
KoJUitzd to mt/ majOK, things tlkz Ma6^c 
HUitcnjy. 
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.JiJU>X Z^a/iyUng 4o many tking^, In and out 
o£ tlid cZM^/ujom, about tht mnJid and otkoA 

Only 5 percent of the students said that the college experience was 
conducive to maturing without being able to specify any particular envir- 
onmental characteristics which facilitated such maturing. 



Characteristics Not Conducive to Maturing 

Although a few students reported themselves unable to decide whether 
the University atmosphere was conducive to maturing, only two students 
described it as an environment which in no way facilitated their maturing. 
One other student also reported characteristics of the environment vAiich 
were not conducive to maturing, as well as some which were. The inpedl- 
raents to maturing v/ere seen as lack of a set of humanitarian university 
goals and inadequate opportunltJss for people to cane together and develop 
a sense of conmunity. 

It n^QxnJUiy ha^n^t had that muck cU^^ 
because I've been a cotmutvi... W'-i tike 
ktnd OjJ an zxtzn^^on ol (ligk ^diout, and I 
think tt*^ too bad that IzJjk kava to cormuta. 
I think tt*6 good ion. cvoAybody to gut away, 
and thzn you^m In tliz ti^z In tko. {^utloMt. 
I mean, you*^z 4o tnvolvta tn tkz mote. 
uYiivQMAXy tikz that. 

Brployment situations were contrasted with the University by a few 
students and said to be more challenging and conducive to a person's 
developing personal responsibility and self-confidence. 



Sunraary 

Most students found the University environment to be conducive to 
their maturing. In particular they referred to independence and assuming 
responsibility for themselves, the exposure to rnany different people 
and ideas, social interaction and relationships with other people, and the 
availability of learning opportunities on campus both in and out of class. 
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Changes In the University 



The years that most of these students attended college (I966-70) 
covered a period of considerable change in higher education nationally 
and also at this IMversity. SUNY/B was reorganized into a administra- 
tive structure with seven Faculties; academic rules were revised; 
curriculum revisions instituted, and the role of en loco paAzvitU 
ended. These many changes were concurrent with an increase in student 
political activism and carrpus restiveness also occurring at both the 
national and local levels. 

What were these students* perceptions of the differences in the 
University environment during the four years they were attending 
SUNY/B? Ihis question elicited many responses and most students re- 
ported a variety of changes. They discussed differences in types of 
students and activities, the increased liberalism of the cairpus both in 
regard to personal fi'eedom and to academic reform, and some j^t reported 
that the canpus had change in maqy ways since they first arrived* 
(Table 2.6) 



Different Tlype of Student Interests 

Nearly three-fourths of these students described a difference in 
the type of student interests found at the University. Specifically, 
the most frequently reported difference was a change in the typical 
student on the SUNY/B canpus. A majority of residents (57JS), 
but only a few canmuters (12^), reported a noticeable change from the 
collegiate, fraternity-oriented student to the hippie, drug culture- 
oriented student as the campus role model. Many noted the difference 
in the appearance of students and in the establishment of a standard 
student costume of jeans and long hair. 

A number of students commented that fraternities, v*iich had been 
very important in their freshman year, had pretty well disappeared by 
their junior year. 

TkeAt^6 been a change, 6ZQm, In tkz typo. 
OjJ 6tude.nt that come6 /le/te. TkoAA appejOAana^, 
^XJi/it 0^ aZZ, fia& cfiawged. Wfien I come In and I 
^OQlno. tko. yzau AyLght bz^on^z I cowie >in, iHjoutdAn- 
itio^ thz blQ tkbiQ, and boy6 lOeAe go^cng 
a/iound uUXk tkoAA Jtoa^eM and black 40cfe6 and 
kaJji vviij n^ce - tkz doltoj^d-Joo. type. pe,oplt, 
people, who loK tht mo6t pant belonged to ^/tate/iyu." 
tioJi bzaau^e, it gave, tkm Identity. Ho\^ \njat2AnltiQAi 
oAm^t thz btg thing any moKz. Ho\^ It^^ haOi and 
the. me^6y cZothe^ and the, pot and ^voAy thing eStMe.^ 
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TABLE 2.6 



CHANGES IN THE UNIVERSITY 



CHANGE % of students 

VmajiZiit Typo, oi Student InteJio^ts 72 

Less collegiate, more drug- oriented culture 32 

Increased awareness of general political 

Issues 30 

Increased student involvement and 

activity on canpus Issues 26 

Dirty and unpleasant Student Union/ 
fewer social activities on caitpus/ 
spectre of student violence l6 

Mo^e LibeJial Campua 48 

More liberal canpos 23 

Curriculum revisions: departmental and 

general 21 

Changed administrative policies: drop and 
add, registration 15 

Colleges and experimental or Bulletin Board 

courses/dropping ROTC 10 

Coed dorms, alcohol on canpus 10 

HUcQJilan2,oiu 21 

Many changes 11 
Two presidents since 1966 5 

Bigger/newer campus 5 
Other 5 

Not aware of general changes - 
only academic changes 10 

NUMBER or STliVEHTS [61 ] 

mmER or responses uboi 
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[Cont'd.] and th2^2, pojopto. <viz p6Zudo-hippie^ 
mo6t 0^ thm. IV ^ a tonto^bt i^ho couZd toeoA. 
i/ie mo6t my-oiut cZotking, iA)ho couZd look th^ 
diAXX^Q^t, and ^t'^ jiJU>t the. my thzy go about 
it has changed, but it ^6 {^oK the. Aoiwe tking^. 

Whm I come up fie/te, thoAe. M;a6 6tUZ Za/igoJty 
a {^natoJinAXy cultuAd, Sa;tuAday nA.givU datz6, 
dOAtouin modu o^ dA^b6. IV 6 dif^oA^nt ^Hom 
tho. hippX^Q.-^^Qjak-dAug cattuA^ you hav^ now;. 
In otkeA m^dt It just 4eem6 mo>^e InteAUtiy^ 
to fae h2A^ noiA). Not that thoAo. 6-tWL oAzn^t 
dAU6 modu and thQA2.^6 just anothoA cottage 
^ub^tiXut^ loH. th^ oAyigtnaZ onz, and tkU one 
^eem6 mon.^ tntoAoMting, loMh uptight. 

The second nxDst frequently reported difference, noted by all groips, 
described a different kind of involvement and activities for SUNY/B 
stidents. Interviewees refer^^ed to the increased political awareness 
and activity of students In general. Political issues, both as mani- 
fested on this cairpus CROTC, Themis) and off campus on the national 
scene (Vietnam War), were of apparent concern to a greater number of 
students than in earlier years. 

A number of politically concerned students on canpus called 
for and engaged in radical tactics and actions in response to the 
issues, but a few of the interviewees commented that they did not re- 
gard the radical group as representative of the students as a vfliole, 
although they thought most students were interested in change. 

T/ie poZAXLcjoJi ^zzting o^ the. campus, the. 
Ke.putation o^ the. school - Jut Xjs noto fenow/n 
as the. BeAkelofo^ the. East... I don^t tike, 
being gnabbe.d e.veAy ^Ive. mtnute^ ion., ^^{titlt 
you cont/Ubute. to this; (MiZl you conhUbute. to 
thaX.^^ And {A)he.n you 6ay no, you gejt dinty 
looks and w/o^cfe undeA tkeJJi bfiOjoth. I don^t 
tike. the. ie.eJUng that ^^the.y^^ - I don^t knou) 
voho thzy oAe. but It^^ a gKoup o^ pe.ople.. ^^The.y^^ 
ijoant to do something 6o ijohat the.y^^e. doing Ls night 
{^oH. zveAybody.., Thejse. pe.ople. oAe. pKejiching "Change, 
the. mnJLd, change, you tdeas." But ti youA tdeojs 
OAe. di^^eAent than theyUis and you^^e. thinking ^oH. 
youA^oZi, you^Ke. i^Kong. And 6o thcy^Ke. being veAjy 
hypocAitical. I ie.eZ, anyu)ay, 6o I just don^t 
like, the, mood on campus. 
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I 6ay c0iug6 KzaJUiij havz had a 6t/Long in^tazncz 
ptuA ju&t tiiz QznoAot K^om movrnznt a/ioand thz 
countAy. lladicatUm has diangzd tlia u^iivQMity 
a lot. T/ie votz lb not the, main activlttf on 
ampuA anymoKz; it* 6 KzvoZution. So thoJiz^^ 
anotiizA thing, and thzy^ voAy ctobeZy connected, 
thz dAag6 and ^zvotution. Because lo/ien you a mo fee 
dAxig6 it puts you imrndiatoZy in an a^xtL-QOvoAmmt. 
Voa cjiz oiVizady an anti-govtnmztxt faecoose you o/ie 
a cMminat. You OAZ an outJtaiA). You oAz 6ubjzct 
to oAAe^t, and poAanoia iJi the, big ^thing anjoand 
this UnlvQMlty. W6 probably ttie mo6t common 
motionaZ me,ntaZ 6tatz next to bzlng btonzd. 
EveAyom i6 bupeJi-pananoid and tlizy an.z panmoid 
agaCnbt thU cAe^zping goveAmznt and that^6 what 
6taAt6 you 0^^, I think. 

But I Aejotty can't go aZong with the, 6tudznt6 
who want to viotzntly pull down thz aottzgz - 
a pmiUhmznt ioA the. oHiciaJU ioA not changing it 
- faecaa6e I can't ^ee how they could po66ibly 
AcpAz6ent the voice o^ the btudcntb. The, avoAogc 
6tudcnt does want changes, but he does want to 
get an education ioKemobt. Lcfee clo^^inQ down the 
coZtege, you're not hunting anyone but the 
students . 

In addition, nearly as many reported increased student involvement in 
cairpus nolicy and decision making, which included departmental and curricu- 
lum revisions , faculty tenure , and other University issues v4iich concerned 
students on this campus. This increased student involvement was reported 
by about one-quarter of the students, more often by men (3835) than women 
(5%). 

J bee the btudent body being moAe vocaJf^ in how 
the UniveuiXy itset^ Is going to a^^ect them. 
They ^ AC AeaJUzLng that they have a bay in what 
Is going to happen to them. They ieeJi that 
they bhouZd have a bay in what'b going on and that 
beemb to be the tAend in the UnivenjSAJby ^ybtem, 
wheAe students oAe making demands. 

The btudcYits Ae^use to be pujshed oAound anymoAe 
and told what to do, and thi^s is happening wheXheA 
it Is by poAents, whethoJi Is by cZeAgy, by the 
goveAmient and by the admini>stAation heJie. It^b 
ouA bchoot. It^b my bchool. 



A few students canmented on the change in Norton Student Union and 
student activities which occurred during their college years. The 
differences^ all described as negative, were seen as part and parcel of 
the change in the dominant life style on campus. These students used 
Norton Union as an exaiiple to typify the changed mode of dress and be- 
havior on canpus. A few students, all residents, noted a lessening 
of interest in organized student activities on campus. 

I can't 6tand watking thAough NonX:on Union. 
TheJie.'^ too many ptopJit and that, and thz ptaciz 

iiJithy, tikz tkdAz'^ ptoplt fitting aZt 
0V2A tkz pZaat. Vou i^cULk do(A)n6taOib du/Ung the, 
day and it' 6 juubt mpo^^lblt to goX th/vough. I 
don't knou), it'6 juubt ^voJiyom 4eem^ 6o phony and 
a tot OjJ the. pdoptd thoAz. I juA>t don't tike. the. 
ilYiion at aJUi; I don't know - school hcu^ ckangdd a 
lot. 

How dveAybody q^^ campus. Mo/Uon UyUon can be 
dead at night. 'BcioKC, cveAybody u6cd to be an,ound. 
People axe jtUtt homehodtu now. They ju^t keep to 
tkemoJLveM, and you don't 6ee anybody anymoHM, and 
it'6 a whole dyiHen^ent atmo6phe^e hoAe. They come 
to school, they go to cljci66e6, and they leave. 



More Liberal Campus 

Nearly half the students described some way in which they felt this 
campus had becone more liberal. They commented about the relaxation of 
dorm visitation and alcoholic beverage rules, and also about academic 
changes which resulted in more flexible rules and requii'ements . 

So muck moH.e libenal about having open donm, 
open hounjt>, whicli tkoAe wasn't when I wa^ a 
{^n^eshman. The tiquon. policy on cjompa^, the 
boUiic and diMt^vibixtlon A.equOiment6 , the h^qZ- 
evant cjOLJJU>eiy and the student dmand6... when I 
wcUi a {^/lej^hman then.e wa^ a poticy 6et} tken^e 
woUi no way o^ getting out o^ it. Once you took 
a coun^e you cjouldn't dnop it, bat now you cjon 
dJiDp It up to the end o^ cJioM6U which i^ tAmen- 
douSi. Just the whole libenal cutmo^pheKe o^ the 
school. 

When I ^iMt lived in MlenhuA^t, ii a UyiiveASity 
coed was 6een, caught on AUenhun^t block, 6he 
was liable to be suspended, hiow giAl6 oAe living 
tkeAe. Thence was no open house in Altenhuut, no 
liquoH., no anytking. It wcis VunJXan Society - no 
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[ContM.] 6ln - no ^In on AllznhuA6t block. 

you toe^e a ^xexik, tktn you tueAe a jj>^eafe. 
I mean ptoplt maJLd 6o/it look at you a6 
you (A)(itk by. IjJ you had long haiA and a 
bexxAd, you u}eAz a ^KQjak. People, mold go 
"Wou), uihat a ^/iQjakl" li you moktd moAljuana 
you a potkdad. Vou vovit 6omeXking dX^- 
tinguUked i^m mo6t tvoJiybody oJUe. Tkz one 
fUd In my AZlzyihu/u>t(iauAt(^h,o u)a6 6taAting to 
nxpeAAjntYvt u)lth d/Lug6 (joa6 to tall fj Acomad. Ht 
^^}a^ almost bu6ted. He ica6 told to Izavz, to go 
homn to WC on, kd voould be aMAe6tzd probably. 
It' 6 totally changed. 

Academic changes cited aus exanples of how this canpus had become 
more liberal were reported in several specific categories: curriculum 
revisions (21%), changed administrative policies for registration, drop 
and add, etc. (15%), Colleges, experimental and Bulletin Board courses 
(10%).* 

It Pernod to 6e muck mom nA.gtdj ac/idmicjitty 
c/^pzcAAlly . It didn't of^^eA the 6ame thiviQ^ 
it ol{^2M now;, Lohethen they a/ie good ok bad. 
It ha^ expanded tAmendoai>ly . Mo^te ^peai^tcjolty 
the^e'6 a lot o^ cou/vbei^ now; that (A)QAen't o^^oAed. 
begone. 

Welt, theAe^^ the College A thing avid the new 
cjampu&, and I think the college a6 a u}hole hoA^ 
become a little moKe {^Kee. . , eveAything i^ 
changing 6o i^a^t night now;. The nequAAement6 , 
vohat you have to take and ev eAy thing .. . J think 
that the individual depantmen;t& ane neatizing 
that the 6tudent6 - they want education that 
they ^eel i^ Impontant to them. I mean the 
couA6e& that they want to take. 



Miscellaneous C3ianges 

A few students described general differences or reported that there 
hpi.d been changes without specifying them. Among the miscellaneous 
differences mentioned by only a few students were the g^i-owth of the Univer- 
sity - either in size and population or in reference to the development 
of the new canpus and the succession or changeover in the University 
presidenp.y , 



*For student reaction to three specific academic changes: four course 
load, S/U grading and B & D revisions see Chapter 3* 
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I think tkz changes have, bdm lYvtoAOMtlYiQ* 
I ilnd XX hoJid to come up i^iiXh an InteJiti- 
QZ^vt commznt on thm. But changoA In 
QznzHxit, because, thz changes havn been 

]u6t the. ^Izd the. UniveMttct . . . tike. the. 
zxpan&ton onto the. JlLdg^ Im Campus. 

bihzn I 6at In my ^H^uhman convocation, VA,t6tdent 
MzyeMon addH,e^6tng a6, took o^ kU moAXoA 
booAd and pat on a ^^e^hman bexiYiiz, and hz 6aLd 
6omeXhlng tike., "Welcome ^eJUouo ^/ie6 /imen." It 
M)a6 hlb ^AJU>t ye.a)i. . . Aa a matteA o<J ^act now), 
Vn.ejtiide.nt fieyeJvson didn^t evzn makz it {^an. as 
h^U iQjUio\/o iH.e^hmen have. made. it. 



Sunmary 

Almost all student were aware of a variety of changes in the University 
since they had arrived as freshmen in 1966. Most frequently they described 
ways in which students at SIJNY/B were different - in dress, living style, 
and activities - especially political awareness and involvement, and concern 
and involvanent with the policies of their own University. Ihey also re- 
ported changes in academic and social regulations of the University which 
had transformed a formerly rigid academic structure to one of considerable 
flexibility^ and had ceased trying to legislate morality by doing away with 
most dormitoiy regulations as well as permitting the use of alcohol on 
canpus. Many exairples of particular issues or changes were cited and dis- 
cussed as these students sorted through the changes they perceived as they 
were getting ready to leave a canpus different from the one they had entered 
four years earlier* 

TheAe'6 a geneAotton gap betwezn the. ^enion. 
cZa66 and the {^nzshman QZai>6, ThoAt^^ 6uch 
a diiioAencz in optyUon^ and valuer. ^Aaybe, 
they^hi change by the time tkey^ve gotten 
thAoagh ^ouA yeau o^ school, too, but I have 
a jjeel^ng that thzy^lt nevoA be. \diaJ: M;e oAe. 
noM;. And you 4ee 4o many ^t/iangely dAe^6zd 
peopJie. oAOund heAe^and I tiitnk att^o that the 
vatueM have change.d a gn.ejoit deaZ, too, oAound 
heAe. That theAe'^ 6o much talk about in.ee 
Zove, and dnug^ one. 6o pnevelant, and pe.opZ.e. 
ju6t - In a 4 end e thzy do cam about otheAS^ 
bat I think in a gmateA 6en^e they don^t. 
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ICont'd.] Thejj^^z movte ^ntoJiutzd In doing 
thoAJi own thing, and thay go out <Jo>t aZa66U 
in a v2AJj ' I don^t fenow fiow to put It. LUiz 
tkzy geX aZt txcAttd about It ioK a eouplz day6 
OA a ijew? moyvtkh and than all ol a ^ucWen ItU 
d/iopp^d and tkay tuAn to something eZsz, and thzy 
ntvQA ^ee aviytking thnough anymoKz* And I don^t 
kno^^) t^ we eue/t did that. I ^ee£ tikt I^m talking 
tikz an old lady, but I can 4ee a lot o{^ dL^oA" 
enceM 6tncQ. I've been fie^e. 



Chapter Sumnary 

In order of frequency, students saw the ^unctton6 of a University 
as personal growth and development of students, academic/intellectual 
experiences, service to society and conmunlty, and vocational prepara- 
tion. It would seem that they were personally able to utilize these 
functions because they reported that the valued o^ a collzgz zdu.aation 
for them were personal development, academic/intellectual experiences, 
vocational preparation^ and social experiences • 

Every interviewee was interested in students having some role in 
d^cl&ton making at the. UniveJvsiXy. Many wanted an active role; othe2?s 
wanted students to have an advisory role in decision-making at the 
IMversity . 

In describing the UniveMity atyno^phojiz students most frequently 
said it was free, liberal and open^ and second most frequently described 
divisions among students which iriiibitea their interaction and resulted 
in set groups and cliques. 

Students regarded the Univtuity ^nvi/iomznt as conducive to their 
maturing especially because of the many opportunities to exercise indi- 
vidual responsibility and freedom of choice and also because of the 
diversity of ideas and people with which to Interact and test one*s own 
ideas and values. 

Reported change/^ in thz UnivoMity during the time these students 
attended included a less collegiate more drug-culture oriented student 
body, greater student interest and awareness of po31tical issues, greater 
involveinent of students in canpus Issues, and a more liberal canpus in 
teims of academic and curriculuiJi reforms as well as Iri doiro and alcohol 
regulations and policies. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE ACADEMIC LIFE 



Students' descriptions of their academic lives provide infor- 
mation about a major dimension of the environment at the University • 
Students approach academic aspects of the University with varying 
goals in mind, seeking and rejecting experiences as they relate to 
these goals which are also subject to change between freshman and 
later years. 

In the fourth year interviews, several facets of the academic 
area were explored including students^ opinions about changes in 
academic policies of the University, their reaction to academic 
conpetition, to their courses and choice of major, as well as their 
opinions of faculty and relationships with faculty. 

This group of students began their studies under one set of 
academic policies and lived throu^ changes which affected graditig 
regulations, standard course load and curricula, including both 
general requirements and departmental program changes. Their 
reports of their academic experiences are affected by the extra 
confusion which arose fron living throu^ such changes. 



Opinions of Academic Changes 

Three specific academic changes were instituted in fall 1969 3 
the fourth year of these students* University experience. They 
included a shift from a standard academic load of five three-hour 
courses to four four-hour courses, the option to elect Satisfactory/ 
Unsatisfactory grading for up to one-fourth of a student's course- 
work, and modification of the basic and distribution requirements 
previously required of all students by the Division of Undergraduate 
Studies. The new Distribution Requirements are based on a division 
of courses into three main areas of study: HiJimanities, Science 
and Technology, and Social Sciences. Students now need to carp let e 
a minimum of 24 hcairs in the two main areas outside their own field 
of concentration and fulfill the requirements of their own major 
department In this way^ one of the three areas can be avoided 
altogether if desired. 



TABLE 3.1 



OPINION OP ACADEMIC CHANGES 



REACTIONS % of students 



fotui CouJiAZ Load 

Positive conrnents only 73 

Negative comments only 12 

Both positive and negative comments 8 

Neutral - change is not significantly different 7 



SatAJi^ac;to/iy/Un6atU^actoKy G/uicUng 

Positive conments only 59 
Positive coimients but concern with graduate 

school acceptance 20 

Negative coimients only 10 

Both positive and negative comments 10 



Ba6A.c B VZ^t^btuUon RzquAJimzyvU Modl^XccuUon 



Positive comments only 65 

Negative comments only 13 

Both positive and negative conments 8 

Neutral, not aware, not affected 13 

MUMBER or STlWEhlTS [60] 

WUMDt?? Or KLSrOHStS , (260) 



During their third year, these students had e:5q)ressed their 
reactions to these changes as proposals under discussion • Reaction 
then was generally favorable •* In this interview they were asked to 
react to the changes as instituted. Not all students reported personal 
experience with all three academic changes. Nearly all were affected 
by the four course load; sane had tried SAJ grading in one or more 
coui^ses, but because many were so near graduation, very few of themi 
were aware of exactly what the basic and distribution (B&D) modifica- 
tions involved. 



*Rott, M. , T/ie UnyLvQMity Expe/Umcz, ZhL thlKd yavi, L^versity 
Research, State University of New York at Buffalo, .1972. 
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In general the changes were received favorably (Table 3.1). These 
students were most positive about the four course load; nearly twice 
as many reacted favorably to this change in practice as had anticipated 
a favorable response when it was proposed {J 3% 1970, 36^ 1969). Nearly 
two-thirds of these students favored the B&D edifications • Fewer 
students were canpletely positive In their reactions to SAJ grading thar. 
had anticipated being so {59% 1970, 68% 1969) however, another 20 per-- 
cent expressed personally favorable reactions although they had seme 
reservations about how graduate schools would react to S*s on a 
student record. 



Four Course Load 

Favorable conments about the change from a five course load to 
four course load tended to stress the beneficial effect on the student - 
that his or her workload would be easier because of having fewer 
subjects about which to be concerned. Students reported feeling less 
pressure and having extra time either to concentrate in depth on the 
four subjects or to pursue other interests. 

I ttunk JJ:^6 Qn.(mZ, I ^zaJUiy do. It woa 
^tcuvtzd thU yzoji and cou/u>^ I can^t 
iakd ddvoLntagz aX. Bat I've cUway^ 
{^ound 6ln(iz ixuhman cfZOA that tkoJid wa/^ 
aJlmay^ on^ cotiuz that woi ja^t piuhzd 
undoA. I neveA. had tarn ^ok it and ont 
douMz aJb^)ay6 ^u^^oJizd. 

Vtvz couuu Jji too much. The. {ouA coujue. 
load, upe.(UaZZy t^ you mnt to do the. mnk, 
it nzoXZy glv(U you an oppoKtiinity o^ inteMi- 
iying. That KOjxJUiy koZped. 

Nobody can coAAy ^tve couuu a ^mutoA ^oK 
^ouA yeaM6 that they KeaJLly tike. So you 
{ind peopZz taking garbage cou/i6e^.,. W4 
^itZoA) theAz'6 60 much liitoA in you/i mnk 
load. The big gome on dkop and add day, "Her/, 
got a good couue?" "Yeah, aZl k^6, m hoxvid 
he gave att A'4 Za6t ^enie^ieA." ,.,^^'4 become 
a Joke aZAcady and the iou/i couue load eZiminate6 
that. . . you p/iobabZy have mo/ie quality cont/iol 
OMOfi youA education. 
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I don^t ttiLnk tkeA^^6 any /izductLon In i^onk 
cut all, d^ivUtoZy. l/Jhm I fieo^d about aJ: 
I wad andoA tht lmp^Q^4ilon that tku wa6 to 
>^edace thz mnkload 6o that thz itad^MvU 
could pat mo/iz Into oxich Individual couA^z, 
but I'ue corm to KoxiLizz that it wa^ to IncA^a^z 
the mnkload In eacfi couA6z, to makz thz ^ta- 
dmt pojiiom, which <a not od good od I onJjgl- 
naJUy thought, but ItU 6till beXtoA than the. 
{Ivz couue. 6y6tm, bccau&c I ^Ind it oxualvi to 
do - on, anymy mom ^att^^ylng and exi&leA f^oK 
that /iza6on - to do a bettoJi job on ^OWOA thlng^i 
than a not 60 good job on a tot o^ things ^ 



SatlsfactoryAfnsatlsfactory Grading Option 

SatisfactoryAJnsatlsfactory grading for a portion of the student *s 
work was received favorably by a majority of Interviewees. They 
reconmended S/U for non-major courses, for e;qDloratory courses 3 for 
a reduced workload in one course, or to keep a low mark from adversely 
affecting a student's average. 

I think good 1^ you want to 4av/e youA cum. 
I cumulative GPA] Like 1 took Acting on paM6f{^ail 
because I had to make the Vcan^6 LUt once mom. 
I ju^t had to and I fenew; I was going to gtt a C 
In tJiat; do I ^IguKcd 1^ I took It pof^^/^all, then 
they don't average It In. 

I think It aJULom ion much mone ^lexlbltity than 
wad available to the student be^o/ie. And I think 
It aJUiow6 him to ^oxuich otheA oJioM that he might 
not have been able to begone foecoode he wad a^nald 
0^ a bad moAk a^id because thl6 can lowen. hlM whole 
average and a^^ect his whole ^utuJie, and I think it 
allows him to dolve Into thoAe now aJieas, and It 
gives him mo/ie opportunities. 

Thenje aJie -dome couA^es you may want to take and 
not do that much woAk ^oa - jwst out o^ cuAlo6lty 
and a passing InteAest. The S/U ^y^tm altows you 
to take them without ^eoA 0^ ^aiZuAe In the course 
OA a V OA C. 1 think iX'^ a good thing. I de^lnltety 
wouldn't 6uggest It ioA all coujvsqjs. 
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other students 3 almost one- third, made both positive and negative 
comments. For most of these students their only reservation was the 
possible unfavorable reactions of graduate schools to SAJ grading on 
an applicant's record. 

Others thought that SAI might have deleterious results for certain 
students, freshmen, for example. A few students reacted negatively to 
the whole idea of SAJ grading. 

The. pn.obZm ^ you LOant to go on to g/iad 
^chooZ. So I loouldn^t 'tecommend that you 
take thm tn you/i mdjon.^ So Jjt^^ tn a ^en4£ 
thcut tt^4i good that ouA 4ichooZ ^ that ZlboAoZ, 
but tt^^ hojid \^hm othoA 6chooZ6 oAm^t. 

I thA,nk tt^^ good oxatpt thzy ^houZdn^t aZlot^) 
tt tn iKQJahman yza/i bec/iMz the attitude that 
^Ke^hmen - to tkem coZZege qmIqjl than lilgk 
^chooZ*.. I tktnk tlwut^h making it a ZlttZe btt 
too ea^y to ^ta/iX out mXh. Like you don^t 
liave any /le^pect loK vohat you oAe going to be 
going th/iough^ 

I don^t think the student iA going to Zea/in muck 
that iA)ay. ThoAe muZd be no /lejcuon to txy 
because wfur ^houZd you tAy that hoAd? Vou fenow; 
you OAe going to make, a ^^^ati^^acXoAy^^ without 
having to do anything. Tt^6 juht Zike. you take 
the eouue, tike you take ^ive couA6e>& and you 
take one ol ^em ^ati^iactoAy, and you can juj^t 
6tudy {^OK aZZ the othoji ioun, and jui^t get a 
6ati^{^actoA.y in that^and that* 6 it. 

A few students discussed written evaluation as a possible alterna- 
tive method of grading, and most of those who did thought it would be 
a good idea, although they felt the large size of classes would limit 
the possibility of a professor knowing a student well enough to write 
a meaningful evaluation. 



Basic and Distribution Requirempnts Modification 

The change from B&D requirements usually had to be explained to 
the interviewees before they could react to it. Most of them had ful- 
filled the previous set of requirements a year or more earlier, so 
their reactions, generally favorable, usually related to its effect on 
new SUIvnf/B students. Most of the students who made positive comments 
said the modification increased individual freedom of choice, a principle 
they valued highly and were glad to see extended. 
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Jt^6 kind 0^ hcuid ioK me to 6ay becflo^e I 
mnt thKOiiQh thz old ^y^tm. Eat I tiiink 
that tkU volit cUZouo a lot moKt {^l^xibitUy 
too. And I think tivu -cA Qood because ^oma 
ol tht coiUtMQA T took juAt badaiXMt I had to 
take, thm. 

VoK thd now ^txiddYit hd ha6 a QKzat advayUagz, 
fie can takz a lot moKZ 2t(LcXA.v2M, a lot moKd 
couMQA that he '4 ^ntojie^te^d in, lt^6 good 
now. 

I;t'4 a dangoAoiu logic, "ft/e fenow iA}hatU good 
loK yoa.^^ lt^6 that typt oi logic i^)kL(ih I 
loould nathoA ^iiif^QA my own mi^tako^ than 
^miioA somebody qJU(L^&. So I think It^^ mudi 
boXtoA that thcy^vc bcm loo6cmd, lQ;t^6 6ay, 

It allom moKC ^KCQdom to tht /itudcnt, and 
It^^ n.exu>on enough ^0^ It, T thinks 

For two students, the relaxation of B&D requireanents meant that 
their procrastination in fulfilling requirements they dreaded or dis- 
liked had paid off; they no longer had to meet their original set of 
requirements . 

I £ove thm dimply because they 6avcd my ll^c. 
I wouldn^t be graduating probably, for one 
thing I heJLd out on taking mouth ior a long tmd 
and that u^ed to be a requlremeyit. ^ . He/ie I am 
going through three yearj> o^ School and evehjybody 
eJUe ha& got their math and science In, but then 
they changed them around, and I wa6 lucky because 
like people we/ie made at me because I got away. 
That (joa& pu/te luck. But T am reaZty glad they 
ju/st dJiopped that. 

Because the changes were usually not personally meaningful, a 
few students did not express an opinion. A few expressed a negative 
one on the grounds that the benefits of a well-rounded, liberal 
education were being lost, or that freshmen needed structure and 
guidance to insure their exploration of a variety of subject areas. 
A few students would have preferred to have avoided some of their 
requirements, but in retrospect did see advantages in structuring 
the academic experience of incoming freshmen. 

I think It would be nice to require at lea&t one 
course In one o^ them, like requiAe one In each 
[area]. I'm ^or the general. 
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I dldn^t want to taka math oK a langaaQZ, but 
thz otkzA things, ^^p^zacUng thm out - Wfien I 
^lut got hoAz I Kzaliij dldn^t know what to 
takz, and tt 'iont oi tikz gavz me dAJizctton 
tii(L {^iMt ytaK anyway ^. 

I agKZZd w^k thz ba^lc and dUtAytbation ^zqiuAZ" 
rm>^t6 whzn we kad It bzaaiue. I tlvLnk that a typtcaZ 
{^A.z&kman fud, I tkCnk that thzy should fae dUAzcttd 
06 an tncomtng ^^z6lman. Voa oAe 60At o^ ^o^ctd 
Ajito taktng the. Height tiung^. ?Q.opl^ should havz 
a language, and tkU way you can avotd tailing a 
languago^ and you can avoid taktng cvoAy thing that 



Reaction to Their Basic and Distribution Requirements 

Students were asked If in fulfilling their B&D requirements, 
they had discovered any new Interests. A majority of them reported 
that they had Indeed discovered new Interests via their required 
courses (Table 3.2) • Several men said they had chosen all Inter^ 
e sting courses to fulfill their requirements. However, over one- 
third, more residents (48$^) than commuters (18^), reported that no 
new Interests had resulted fran being exposed to a variety of 
required courses. 

I thtnk that happzn6 a tot o^ ttmoA, that you 
taka a couuz that you have to and thm you 
do H^aaJbiza that you KoxMy tike tlic matoAtaZ. 

ThoMd gznoAot thtng6, they woJim^t that 
good. They wc/ie too gcnoAaJL loH. one thing. 
Mo4i ol the peopte who taught tt ju^t taught 
it a^ a mattcA: o^ couue, the Kote kind ol thing. 
Vou took youA th/iee te&t& on. tu)o ta^ts, took 
youJi ma/ik ^n it and 6aid, "l^eti, that^i out 
o{^ tiie wot/." Aa a matten, o{^ iact, I can^t 
even think o^ one that I wa/> happy in. 



TABIE 3.2 REACTION TO BASIC AND DISTRIBUTION REQUIREMENTS 



DISCOVERY OF INTEFESTS 


% of students 


Pound an interest via requirements 


5^ 


Requirements were interesting 


8 


No Interest from required courses 


38 


NUMBER OF HESVONSES 


(50) 


WUM8ER OF STUDENTS 


150) 
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Generally the responses of these students to the three academic 
changes were very favorable although a few students expressed reser- 
vations about each, and a very few reacted negatively to each change. 
When students discussed changes in the University since they had 
matriculated, these academic changes were frequently cited again as 
exairples of increasing flexibility and progress toward irrprovement 
of the University p3?ogram (see Changes in the University, p.^0). 



Academic Conpetition 

Many students said that SUNY/B was academically competitive; 
only a few said it was not (Table 3.3). 

People have, to [coinpete], Ewiybody I txiZk to, 
the.y axe cUway^ m^tky^ng about Q^do^ and te>i>t6. 

VoAy^ We've got 75 X majoHA in what I'm 
noijo, . . and thzy toJUi uu> that thzy oaz only 
gotng to gKadixoutz 30 o^ ii& out o^ the 75, 6o 
that'6 pKeXty compeXXttvo.. 

In the pH^ognm I a;a6 xn, and wtth the. ability 
I had, It mjbn^t competitive, and I a;a6 glad 
oi It. 

A few others said that whether or not there was conpetition 
depended on the type of coiarse, their interest in a particular course, 
or the people who were talcing the course; for exairple, pre-med or 
pre-dent students felt they had to be conpetitive in order to acquire 
an excellent undergraduate average to present to professional schools. 

In 6ome. couue^, JUke. i/jhejie you have. 300 kld6 in 
the (ila66 and the^y gnxide on the cuAve, ^omztane^ 
yoa^^e competing in tho^e. 

Some people ojlc cjompojting especially {^OK mcd 
6chools now; tkeAe i6 cjompetction among people 
who aAe applying to med schools. 

Althou^ many students reported the presence of conpetition, 
^0 percent, especially residents (71%) ^ said that they did not 
participate in that corpetition - that they did not choose to com- 
pete with others* 
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I don*t iQ.QJL Vm compeXing loith anyom, I ^ee£ 
tike I'm hoAt to ZzoAn what I iMont to IcoAn. 
I'm not J^o lyitQAZ6tzd In g^du anymore,. 

I haven Zat it bothoA me* ¥oA one ^ng, I 
haven^t even noticed even i^ it i^)oaJid fiave faeen^ 
faecaa6e tliat^^ not ^omeX/ucng i/io^ mold mHAy 
me 0^ ^ome/tfucwg that I wou£d ob/ec^ -to A^pde/ 
becooAe I rfon'^ coAe aboiit it. 

[It's] ioA th(L top ^pot; I don't i^ant tka top 
6pot^ ' 



TABLE 3.3 ACAIEMIC COVIPETITION 



PRESENCE % of students 

Vu 68 

t4o 16 

Vepe.nd/^: in ^ome couA/>u/ac(ioAdAjig to my intoAoMt 

in the CO uA^e/ compete wXk my^oJL^ '2 

Don't fenow; 4 
OQMMEWrS 

No effect ^0 
Less than at first 25 
More lately 7 

REACTIONS 

posirm 27 

StiiTiulatlng/inspires harder work/like it 26 
Good idea 18 

MEGATII/E and MIXEP 23 
Bad idea/dislike it 19 
Theory is good but I don't like it personally 3 

mmEU OF STUDENTS l59I 

A/UMBER OF RESPONSES (759) 
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One-quarter of the students inentioned that there was less 
oonpetition than In their earlier undergraduate years. Some of these 
attributed this difference to changes either in the courses or the 
grading options; others said their own attitude toward grades and 
marks had undergone a change. 

In blQQQji cZci66Q>6, ijoii fenmo, tiit 100/ZOO IzvoJL 
ctoA^eA: thzKQ. ^viz 40 mny students tlizy had 
to make. It on a cuAve 6o you ice/te up aQOAjfU^t 
othoA people. W^t/i maZlVi dtoub^o^ aX^^ not 
tixat i^j* 

loj^t titan (johm I ^lut cairn hvit and I tivink 
that jU a tot oi that, b2.mi&£. theJie. oaq. £e6A 
couA6e6 and tht pa66/iatl option. I don^t 
tLink that tha ^tiidawU ain tntoAiiJt^tsid In ojom- 
poting anyrtioKt, timj o/te doi^ng away with It. 

I didn^t jj^nd it competttive. tlxat much except 
the {^ihJbt yojoA bccaiisz I wa6 6avicd... When I 
^iut got hoAc I thought it wad going to be 
KcaJUiy ha/id, and I KeaZtzcd that I couZd do aZZ 
/Ught, and I knew my capadtiu Me/icn't ^caiZy 
that bad. theJie was mo/ie competition, then 
it wouZd have been hoAdcA to get moAk^ than it 
wa6 jJo/L me. 

JheJie voas competition becaase I had to get betteJi 
gnade/i because I knew I wa^ going to med school. 
I knew tliat^^ tjoliat the ghade tca6 ^o/i} that wa^ 
aJbno^t mo^e important than leanntng at the tune, 
texuining what wa6 In the couA6e. The gnadz woa the 
mo6t Ajmpontant thing, I had to get a bunch oi good 
gnjide^ no matteA what it In. I jubt had to get 
tho6e good gHjade&, and that dJUappexuied. The 
pKe/>6UKe ioK med 6chooZ Zb OjJjJ me now,* my gnade^ 
don^t mean anything a6 Zong a6 I pa66. So I 
tike to get good gnade^ becm^e I tike to tea/in what^6 
thejte to o^^eA, When you lexuin that, you do u6uaZly 
get a good gnade, 6o it^6 m^ktng out^ I'm doing 
betteA now without the p^e^^uAe than I did be^oA^e 
with the p^e^^u/ie. My g^ade^ oAe betteA. 



^Student had been accepted Into professional school. 
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Not all students expressed their reaction to the presence of 
academic carpet it ion, but over one-fourth of the students considered 
it to be stimulating and conducive to their working harder. A few, 
more women {26%) than men (12^), considered corpetition a good idea 
in general and said that it was an integral part of life In or out 
of school • 

Ok, vQAy, v2Ay compc/tctcve,, • I JUkz tkt 
compcXtt/Con because it bM.ng6 oat thz be^t Jji 
me. 

I think it ^ Qood KZoJLly bzcau6Q. thz 6tudQ.nts 
havz to 6tudy hcuid, and I thtnk tkzy get Aome- 
thtng out o^ it, moKZ out o^ the. coun^o. by KQjoJLty 
putting Something into it* 

It^6 good i^ you don^t got o64e64ed with it. 
Thviz ojid pto.yity o^ people who want a college 
zducation, and i^ you^Ke not witting to woKk, 
il you oJie not witting to put a little 6weat 
into what you axe going to get out o^ it, then 
I don^t think you de^eAve to. I've. won,ked IvoKd 
f^oK evQAytking I've, learned in and out o^ school, 
and I think that too many people expect that an 
e^ducjotion is> owed to them. 

But I thtnk that thi6 t6 good becxui^e I thtnk it 
is an acuidemic challenge, and I think thi6 
^timulate^ inteZZzctaaJi growth and au/Uo^ity. . . 
I think it iM jui^t natuMil to compa/ie. onoAoZ^ 
witli e,veAyom eJUe and l^m ^oAe that eveAybody 
doe^ it. 

Nearly one-quarter of the students, including two viho also 
expressed some positive feelings, commented that ccnpetition was a 
bad thing generally and particularly where learning was involved. 
They felt that carpetltion soon changed from being stimulating to 
become depressing and counterproductive to learning. 

I don't like, it because I don't like wo/ihtng undeA . 
p/iQ>6i6UAe. veAy much. Tt'6 di^^icuJtt; it make^ me. 
get up^et and then I can't wonk oJt^ welt oJt^ I do 
when I don't have, to wonk undeA pKOJ^^uAz, but I 
tkink it makej> me do a lot moAe. than I would 
pKobably do otheJwoi^e.. 
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It' 6 bad. I don^t tika compztitLon. I think 
bcUilcaZlLf compQjtitlon b/u,ng6 oat tht mn^t In 
pzoplt. I mzan you kavz pzopZz fighting wltk 
eac/i otkQJi, and you don't have, pzoptz JUvlng 
togoXiiQA 0^ mn.kXng togoXhoA.... Be.cau6Z whzn 
It' 6 (U)mp2XAjtiv(L yoii'Kt n.zaJLly 6^ up against 
th(L otheJi mmb2A6 ol tka <iZa66,., it aJUo 6ont 
0^ aLianatd^ you {^Kom the. othoji pojople. am cZa^6, 



Sijmmary 

These students had first been asked about the presence of 
academic conpetltlon at SUNY/B In their second year Interviews.* 
The pattern of their responses was quite similar in both second 
and fourth years. About two-thirds of the students reported the 
presence of conpetltlon (63^ 1968, 68% 1970), and few reported 
Its absence (115S 1968, I65S 1970). In. both years there were those 
who said it depended on the course and the persons Involved and 
because they did not choose to conpete, competition had no 
effect on them personally. 



Impressions of Courses 

• When students were asked their Impressions of the courses they 
had taken over the years they were at SUNY/B, a variety of comments 
emerged. Most were general reactions, some were specific to courses 
in their major, and some were comparisons of earlier to later courses. 



General 

Students' general opljiions of their courses were mixed but 
included more positive than negative comments. About a third 
reported that near]y all their courses had been very good, that 
there were very few exceptions to the overall quality of courses 
on this canpus (Table 3»^)* 

I've neucA had a couM^ yeX that I havm't 
enjoyed. 

I thought they've, been p^oXty good. Thzy^vz 
bz^n vQJiy AjntOAQAiting and a bit chaLlmglng. 



' Wolfe, Nancy, The, UnlveMlXy ExpeJilmcz, the. 6e.cond yeoji, 
University Research, State diversity of New York at Buffalo, 1971. 
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I muZd hdvz to pat thm into tu)o cattQonA.QJ> ^ 
tho^e. i^)lti(ih I thought muZd hzlp me ^pe.ci^tcaZty 
. . .and tho^e, wktch (^)ouZd kind o^ mako. me a moKd 
IntditiQant ptn^on ok a mo/ie knot/Jle^dgablo. pn/iAon 
onyhotA). • • tkeAz'6 not too many cla66a^ KdoJUiy 
that didn^t havz my bm^iM at att. Mo6t o^ 
thm WQA^ pK^tty good. 



TABLE 3.^ IMPRESSIONS OP UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 



IMPRESSION % of students 

Positive: all or most were valuable 32 

Mixed Reaction: some good, sane bad ^1 

Negative: Most were boring, generally a waste of time 17 

No general opinion 10 

NUMBER OF STUVENTS 160) 

NUMBER OF RESPONSES (HS) 



About as many expressed mixed reactions to their courses - 
generally more good than bad. A number of students specified that 
a few courses were really valuable, enjoyable, or the converse, 
that a few courses were really bad and a waste of time. 

I had coiuUiU that I think o^ ghadz A and 
coiiuz^ that I thoKoaghZy di^zZko^d... Some. 
coiiUQ^ that I tif ought w/e/te a totaZ u)a^tz» 

A6 I 6aid th^iAt^^ ctnXoyLn outstanding one^,,, 
mostly I think T^tl ^mmboA hi^gh points o^ 
the, VQAy, vQAy good cou/isu. 

Only a few students said more of their courses were bad than were 

good. 

I think a good pant o^ thm waited my time,... 
GdnoAoJUiy ovqa the, la6t ^ouA yzah^, I guu^ 
l^vz IzoAno^d ^omoXhing i^^om tkU liniveMiXy. 
l^d 4iay mo6t o^ i^hat I've, lexvcne^d iM out6idz 
the, QjUu>^Koom. That ^06 only tu)o coun^e^ I 
KtaJUty ejnjoytd in iouJi yojvUi. 
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with a coaplz oxczptio^it I woA aJbiayi dU^cutu- 
llzd WAjth my cquju^q^ bzcau^z tkzy weAe cAwmy 
coiiuu. WzlZ om (Lxczption, tkU imo^toji I've 
had onz toxtchoJi... hz^6 thz ^^lut tzachoJi I've 
had ^.Incz I got to thX^ placz. I (A)a6 n^zaJUiy 
6u/ipAyUzd faeciXitse hz u)a6 intoAo^tzd In getting 
a lot 0^ IddxjUi acA066. 

Nearly two-fifths of the students expressed reactions to courses 
in their major, and a majority of these praised the courses and con- 
tent. The others expressed specific dissatisfaction with particular 
courses or with their departmental requirements. 

It wa^ mnk, thoAZ wa/:^ a lot o^ mnk but I 
{^ound It tyuteAUting . It^^ thz ^yiut tirnz I 
H^djodily got tnto my azpoAtmmt, I znjoyzd It. 

Thzy wzKZYi^t p/iacticjoJi at aJUi... tkzy havzn^t 
gtvzn anytlUng to me that I could u^z In a 
pAjacXlcaZ i^aij. 

Tfie majoK cou/u>u I took, we ju4>t got something 
which l6 06 good ai> nothmg a6 f^oK 06 I'm 
coYicQAYidd, OK oJbno^t that* 

Another kind of reaction expressed by seme students was that in 
retrospect, courses in their third and fourth years were better and 
more interesting than courses taken in their first undergraduate years 
on campus. For most of these students, the increasingly positive 
reaction resulted from being able to concentrate on their major courses, 
i.e., those which were most meaningful to them and relevant to their 
academic goal. For a few others, the inprovement was because their 
requirements, both general and for their major, were corrpleted and 
they were taking "fun" or exploratory courses ir^rely to fulfill the 
necessary hours for. graduation. 

Thz coaU2/i I've had In thz la/>t tiMo yexiu^ 
havz KQjxlly been thz one6 I jjee£ o^e thz 
mo6t bzmitclaJt bzcau^z I've had mostly 
cou/v&2^ that I KQjoUiy wanted In my majoK. 

Thdy vQJiy good, o^pzciaJUiy tkz couUt6 
I hkd In my ^zviioK yza/c. I think I ^tnaULy 
loAnnoxL 6omeMUng moxLyUng^ul - 6omeXhing thaZ 
l^m KQjoZJLy going to tt6e ixihzn I goX, out o^ fie^e. 
I'd managed to tit togothoA tht things X 
Izannojd In tho^z tlvizz yza/i^. Without that 
Ixut ^moJ^tVL, I don^t think my collzgz education 
(A)ould havz btzn i/ionth anything. 

I've KQXLchzd thz point now;, I can takz what I 
want. 
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other reasons for the more favorable reaction to courses in 
the later undei^graduate years were also given: completion of the 
initial basic and distribution requirements in which some students 
were not interested, and increased opportunities for Independent 
study. A number of students commented that they enjoyed the 
opportunity of doing more independent study, and working and reading 
on their own, 

TfieAe weAe cotme6 that I 6tUl cow -6 ee no 
puApo^z Aji kavZng had to take... I mean the 
geneAjal Uvuvzulty, the iln^t tiMo yeau. I 
(006 (Und 0^ disappointed that. 

The ^A^eedom wfiJcc/i 1 6ee ^ getting mo>te and 
mo^e \^itk Independent 6tady type o^ projects. . . 
I'm taking an kono/is independent couJiAe... 
I'm iMoA^king on a pAoject my^etf^ and the/ce'^ 
no end to tt. I cjouJid mnk on It ^oK yea/u> 
Xj5 I mnted to, but got to be done by Uay. 



Summary 

In general, students* reactions to courses during their three and 
one- half years at SUNY/B were somewhat more favorable than unfavorable, 
and some reported that later course experiences were better than the 
earlier ones. 



Satisfaction with Choice of Major 

Many students were pleased with their choice of major, but a few 
expressed mixed feelings. About one-fifth said they were dissatisfied. 
The general reaction of each student was judged to be either positive, 
mlxed^or negative and so reported in Table 3*5 . However, a student 
whose general reaction was positive might also have given a response 
which was a specific criticism of his major. 

I tike it. I ^tAJUi have Ko^envation^ about a 
Zot o£ the teaching me^hocte. I don't f^eet the 
coLUiSe^ aAe veny culequate, a lot o^ them. But 
I 6tiZJt tike K.ju^t as a subject, and I can put 
up mth this lack whateveA you mnt to call 
tt out 0^ the depa/itment ttsell dimply because 
I con ta/in back to the subject. 

The 'Other" category contains unique responses from two men. One plan- 
ned to transfer to another institution to obtain a major unavailable 
here; his comments concerned only his proposed major. The other 



reported personal/financial difficulties arising from his choice of 
major because his parents expressed their disapproval of his choice 
by reducing their financial support. His own reaction was reported 
as positive. 

In terms of specific responses, almost half the students 
expressed general satisfaction about all aspects of their major. 

I tiUnk aX^6 a good majoA, 1 tika it* 1 
think I've got a good tdacxition becatt6e I've 
takm quite, a ^ow, a dtveMity o£ couuu, 
in Zot6 0^ oAeod, and tka majoK^^ attowed 
you to do that, to bAonch out and go into 
otkvi iieZd6. 

I don^t knoM what I'm going to do, but I 
nevcA Aeg^ei majo/iing in what T majored in, 
even ii I don^t oie X ^pexiyiiicaZty* I'm 
really prejudiced because I tkink X i6 tike 
a combination o^ aZl the Soaiat Scxencei. 
lt^6 j[Uit (L\)QAy thing aJUi in one. and I thin^i 
it^6 a KdJoJi education in the. broad 6eyu>e o^ 
the. word. 



TABLE 3.5 SATISFACTION WITH CHOICE OP MAJOR 



RESTRICTIONS 


% of students 
Total 


?o&-Ltive. 


71 


Negative. 


J 9 


Ulxed 


10 


OtkeA 


3 


mmER or sTmnrs 


(59) 


NUMBER or RESPONSES 


(74) 



One-third of the whole group, but a majority of resident men (56^)3 
linked their satisfaction vrith the choice of major as being the right 
one for them personally. They were pleased with themselves for having 
made a good choice. 
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I've cUway6 tikzd It otkeMMU^z I muldn^t 
have. 6taij2.d in thz pnjog^am, and aX^6 tkz 
OYitij KtiUon I come to school.., 60 I tiko. 
It a tot. 

I've come to thz pohvt i^kzAt I e>i/o{/ mnkXyiQ 
uolth aX, I mjoy ^tadytng ^on. me. 

I jcts^t aJb/Joy^ mnt^d to, and I did, and I'm 
g^d I (ted. 

Nearly one half of the students specifically assessed the faculty 
of their major department. Most of these, about one-third of the whole 
group, expressed favorable reactions only; a few were critical. 

T/ie ^acuZty ^ dL^^2A^nt d^pmdtng on what 
dapantmdYvt you aJiz in. foK axmpla, tn X thz 
lacxxJity tmp^e^s^^d me a QKOAt dojoJi. I mn^t 
mention any nam2/> but by tatkying i^^iXh 4ome o^ 
thm - pKobabty onz o^ my ^2x16 on^ ^on. 6{^)itchlng 
tn [major] 1006 becooAe I tmpKe^62.d mXk thz 
^acuZty. 

T/ze ddpojUmojnt Jib ^ayitodttc up hoAd. I /lave 
thd hlghe>(it phjcU^d {^OH, It. I'm KoxdULy tnvotvad 
OK at 1^06 1 I M;a6, tn any 0^ the. couA^e^ that 
I had taken. I M;a6 malty mpH.eM6ed now that 
I took back... the. pe.optz, the. faculty... Thexj 
cute. 40 (^)eJ^t 6c}ioote.d and weJU educated ;Uiem6eZve^, 
and yeX the. majonJJjy o£ them teach 40 w;e££. The.y 
6ha/ie wMi the ^tadoMM, and you can Keatty 4efi6e 
an tnteJiaction. . . 

They mu&t be. the. m/u>t bunch 0^ p^o^e^^oh^ I've 
even, ^een, [Major] Z^n'i tiie mo6t exc^Xing 
mateAlaJi to ^tudy anyway, bat u)he.n you have, the^e. 
pe.opte. who a/ie. 40 boAlng - I don^t want somebody 
who ts going to get up the/ie. tn a cZown 6uit and 
do exQACAJbe^ on, things, but theAe^^ way6 you can 
peAk up a cZa66 and appty things to e.veAyday tcvtng • 
and what^^ KexUULy happening now Instead 0^ ju&t 
Hjeadujng out 0^ a book... panagKaph by panagKaph 
{^Kom the. book. lt^6 jutt no good. 

In addition, a few of the students made favorable ccranents about 
specific aspects of their experience, for example, the way the depart- 
ment treated students, or the internship portion of their studies. 

The. de.paAtme.yvt aj> vwy good. The.y coopeAate. wlMi you. 
Any pKobtemd, they^tt take. caAe. 0^ It. TheAe.^6 no 
pMbtem OjJ ^/UctLon between ^le ^acuZty and stade.nt6. 
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Although fewer than one-fifth of the students expressed 
predominantly negative opinions of their niajor, almost one-fourth 
were critical o'" some specific aspects of their major. Included 
among students making such criticisms are some whose general reaction 
to their major was favorable. Canmuters (305?) made more specific 
criticisms of various aspects of their major than did residents (1755). 
Poor teaching or the departure of good teachers was one ccmplalnt; 
another included criticism of department requirements - that they 
were not relevant, were dull, or lacked appropriate depth. Another 
kind of criticism was of the department generally, e.g., that it was 
too research-oriented. 

I ^tWL tika tha coiuise^. I don^t think that 
thAj> Z& thd but school to go to ^on. It. And 
I can -6ee wfieAe it ^ Qolnq domhUJi 2vqa tlncz 
I got into It faecooAe aJUi th^ good tojOLckoM a/it 
tzavZng . 

I wa6 zxpzating a tittla bit moK2., tifian what I ' ve. 
accomplUhe.d. . . I tliLnk a o^ thz dlf^ioJimt 
topics we haven^t covoJKid ^hoixJid havz been 
covered in KnquJUizd coaueA. 

A few students, no resident men, regarded their choice of major 
with mixed emotions, i.e., their response included a mixture of both 
positive and negative reactions. 

We^, jut^^ a good o.xpzAi^ncz^ you know, thi^ i6 
what texiching is going to be tike, and I a£way6 
thought I wanted to tzach. A^teA 6tadznt tzaching 
^on, 7 1/2 tceefeA... I'm boKud... I don^t euen know 
now i^ I KdoZLy want to tojaok. 

A few students would not repeat their original choice of major 
if they were able to choose over again, but they indicated that 
getting out of SUNY/B with a degree in something they didn't 
particularly like was preferable to staying longer in order to 
change their major. 

A6 compa/iQjd to zvoAif thing e£6e T gae44 I might 
havd pKzf^znAQjd thz ^ctenceA on, ^omeXhing monol 
K^avant to what I wa6 planning to go into as 
a pKol2jS^ion. 

WdUL, 1 had to majoK in ^omnthing. I coutdn^t 
makz it in K ^0 I ^witchzd to X. It^^ jtut 
something to majoK in. 
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'Caa6e >ct'4 the. only tiUng I could QKadaatt In 
^ouA ycau ^n. I ju^t mntzd to oivt o^ hoAc. 
T/icAe'^ notking hvic that Kcally IntoAUtzd me, 
md tliVia 6tiJU l6n't. I tlUnk 1^ I had It all 
ovQA again, I muldn't come fee^e. X M;a6 the oifily 
tlung I woa£d goX ovut In ^ouA ycoAA, buJ: I ja6^ 
mntcd to goX oat w^Uh a degA.ee • 

In addition, three students expressed a generalized dissatis- 
faction with their major as an unhappy choice for them, 

I majOKdd in X f^n.om a kind o^ dzdpdMution 
bccaiue. I couldn^t ^InAJ^h a language, 

I can't ^tand it any longoA. I'm 6o bo^ed. 



Summary 

Many students were satisfied with their choice of major, but a 
few expressed negative opinions either about their choice or a specific 
aspect of their experience in that department. 



Opinions of Faculty 

When students expressed opinions about theit'- coursework, they 
frequently linked those comments with ones about faculty* As one 
student said, 

I think any ^ubjdct can be made iYitoAoMting . 
It' 6 up to the tcachoA. 



TABLE 3.6 GENERAL IMPRESSIONS OF FACULTY 



IMPRESSIONS % of students 







S6 


Positive 






Very positive, enthusiastic 


22 








41 


Wo g&neAxtt Ajmp/LZi-d'Con 




3 


mmER or sTuvEUTs 




m 


WUMBER OF HESPONSES 




U21 
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students were also specifically asked their lupressions of their 
faculty at SUNY/B, Some responded with an appraisal of faculty 
personalities or teaching skills, others coninented on the qualifi- 
cations and knowledge of their instructors. However they chose 
to approach the question, their opinions of faculty were predomi- 
nantly positive (Table 3.6). Over half expressed favorable 
reactions; about two-fifths mixed favorable with unfavorable conments. 
No one e^ressed totally negative opinions, although two students 
said they were left with no general Impression of faculty. 

Nearly three-fifths of the students were pleased with the 
SUNY/B faculties. This group included more than one-fifth of the 
students who were very conpliinentary in their praise of SUNY/B 
faculty, and about one-third, who were positive, but somewhat less 
enthusiastic. 

I {^ound thm to be voAy human paopla, vviy undoJi- 
^^onctcng; mo^t OjJ thm o/te. TfieAe'^ been a 
couple, ol KzaZ cuuiogant pn.o^QA6ou that I've liad 
and a couple that dLidn^t ^^m to be too concoAmd 
about pK(LpaHA.YiQ oKganlzQ^d, undzn^tandabld Zectu^o^. 
Hut {^oK thz mo^t poAt I tkink tho^y wqaz voJiy undoA- 
standing and tiiat tkay knew that thd condcUon>& hvid 
iMQAQ, In tuMmotl. I mean M;e don^t fuive mough noom, 
and tkViQ.^^ a tot o^ chao6 Involved tn ^zttlng up 
you/i 4c/iedu£e, and nobody Kdally quitz knom the. 
nxxld^ and /iQjguZatLon^ and tiidy^fKL aJb^cuy^ getting 
cAo66Q,d up, and I thtnk about that 6ont o^ thtvig 
thexf oKd veAy und2A^tandA.ng, 



I think the, iacuZty up hvid l6 KdJoJULy Qxc(M(Lnt. 
I cjon^t ^ay that QvoJiyono. t6 oxcoJUidYit hvia. I 
don^t uoant to genoAaLize becxuuz I obviously haven^t 
had evQAy faculty membcA up hvie, but ^ok the one6 
that I have had and iJ/tom my tmpKe/^6ton6 I wouZd 6ay 
tiuxt tt -C6 KeaZZy a good gKoup, and I think that I, 
(Jo/L one, appKZCAjotz thejm voJiy much. I admViz thm 
aJUo. 



OveJuM, I tkink, oxteZJient. I'ue had some, p/io^e^6o/u 
that oAe ju&t an expoAA^ence, tn ttseJi^. V/i.X, ^o/i 
example,..., he wa6 ju^t a t/Lemendous^ lecXuAOA. He 
had youK ikteAe^^t, and M;e had some, teache/u iH.om the, 
department i^)ho^d come in diuUng a nomaZ IcctuJie, ja&t 
to Listen to him. 
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Thojj^KQ. QQ^YiQAatly vQAif ting and voAy 

liiglity tdacxuttd. . . I'uc gone, along, I'ue 
^oand tkty^vt bttn moKt InteAo^ting. 

Two-fifths of the students reported experience with both good 
and poor teachers. A number of students specified that their poor 
instructors had been graduate student teaching assistants or teachers 
of initial undergraduate classes. 

I'ue had 6om2, vtn,y, vz^y good tdacihoM} I've had 
6omQ. laJjily poon. one6. I'd hay I^ue ha.d maybe, 
only thAtt pooK on<i^ and thd KdMt have, btm good. 
And the. ^eA6on I 6ay thay we^e poon., one. Engtish 
tuackvi jiUt muZd n/iad a book and 6ay "Watt, do 
you havd any Ide.a/^?" We'd 6ay no, and ha^d 6ay 
"WM, I don't /xaue any Idaa^. I don't fenow 
wlxcvt to tkink about it. C£a64 iic6nv66-6cci" and 
tkU wa6 tt. And I don't ton^AjioA that too much 
0^ a tOjachoJij but mo6t ojj tha ^acuity havo. bzan 
vQAy vQAy good. 

Thd pKo^Q^6on>^^ voQJiz pKQjtty good. Vou had ^oma 
tous^y om& and 4ome good one^... One. that I had 
that I don't think woA voAy tompoXont m^... a 
gnad ^txidznt, and ho. didn^t come haZ^ the. tano. 
and tkz othoA timu tiiat hz Cjomz, hz didn't ^ag 
anything. He gave zvoJiybody an A on. a B 60 it 
Mas an oxu^y ghado., but it woi boHytYig. 

I don't think anybody K^aXJiy doz6n't know what 
th^y a/id doing} it' 6 ju6t that it dooJ^n't come 
out Hlgiit OA tho^y don't have, it p/tepa/ted waJiJt 
enough. . . that tooA the. majority in th^ iiA6t 
ti^o y^au. 

Two students said they had no overall lirpresslon of their faculty. 

I don't think I'm gonna KommboA anvjono. in paAXicuJiaA. . . 
I don't {^(Lzl ona way oA tkd oth2A to nexMy 6ay any--, 
tiling on that... I gae64 communication was pnoXty 
goody but I'm Ztlt with no impAQjSsion one. way oA tkt 
othzA. 



Faculty Coirpetence 

Students were also asked to appraise the faculty in terms of two 
specific areas of conpetence: knowledge of subject matter and ability 
to communicate. Appraisal of faculty knowledge of subject matter was 
very favorable. A majority of the whole group praised the qualifica- 
tions of the faculty very highly; over one-third were also favorably 
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ijTpressed, but less so. Only a few described the faculty as having 
a sizeable group of those who were not knowledgeable as well as some 
who were (Table 3.7). 



TABLE 3.7 FACULTY COMPETENCE 



COMPETENCY % of students 



KNOWLEDGE OP SUBJECT MATTER 

Very knowledgeable, lirpressive faculty 56 
Most are knowledgeable 36 
Mixed - some are; some aren^t knowledgeable 9 

WUM8ER OF STUVEHIS (56) 

ABILITY TO COMMUNICATE 

?ohlti\)2, S3 
communicate very well 35 
communicate OK 18 

Moced 35 
some can; some can*t communicate 35 

Negative. 8 
many can*t conmunicate 8 

OthzA 4 

NUMBER or STUVENTS [51] 
NUMBER Of RESPONSES (5J) 



Students were less positive about the faculty ^s ability to 
comnunicate their knowledge we31. A majority praised the faculty *s 
ability to comnunicate; however, over one-third reported that their 
faculty were a mixture of those who could not, as well as those who 
could comnunicate. Mar^ of the students defined ccmnunication as 
teaching. Thus, for them, the rating of faculty *s ability to 
comnunicate was an assessment of teaching ability. More than the 
usual number of quotations from students are included in order to 
reveal the range of Impressions that this group of students reported 
when they described the competence of faculty. 
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I thX,nk ion, tim mo6t poAt tkty^fit voAij q^aaliiltd. 
T jii&t MJ^h thcLt tlizy mold gzt a tUttz moKd 
(L^itkix^ioMtic* Somttano^ thzy just come ^to dLa^6 
and IzqMjJkl and Izavd and tiiat^6 about It, tiizy 
don^t /izaZZy give, you anyttUng to look ^omoKd to, 
{^)liich M;a6 Jzlnd o^ dUappotrvUng. 

I ttUnk I had voJiy good ttachoji^ that know what 
tk(Ly^n,t doing. Von, the, mo6t panjt, tkay can tzach. 
I've had a couplz that know thoAA ^tui\, thty^vt 
wnJXtzn books on it, but thty can^t get tt acJio66 
to you. But mo6t o^ thm havo, bzm voAy good. 

I don^t think I've n,2xMy had a compejtQ,nt tdachvi 
yzt. I take, that back, I've had onz laht huxmvi. 
Bat I've had tzachoM who Just n,2,ad 6tuxUu, quotes, 
I've had in^tAucton^ that ju/>t wklspoA at thz boa/id, 
and I've had in/^tAacton^ t}iat don^t know tkz EngtUh 
languago,, which I suppose i^ not thziJi ^aatt, but 
it makers it hand to tcann. 

They Iwivc aJUL been veAy inteJUigent men. I think 
some oi them a/ie unquaJUiied teachen^ but that^l the 
st/iess that tlvLs Uvuvenjslty seems to put on KQjSQjaKck 
nathen than teaching which I ^eaZ Zs wn,ong ... I tlUnk 
a minonity^ a Zange minonity do ca/ie about theiJi 
students, but the majonity ^iguAO^ they have to teach 
a couJise to uyidengnaduates to be kept on the payKoZZ. 
Thein, moA^n basics is wniJxng and graduate wonk. 

I've only had a ^m, ten maybe tweZve, outstanding 
in^tnacton^, pn,oiessonj> - peopZe I wouZd give the 
hononoAy title o^ pn,oie4iSon, becojuse they dojsenve 
iX. They just wenen^t mechanicaZ bluuvs who stood up 
thence and repeated thein, ZectuAe notes that they liave 
been giving ^on, tlie past twenty yeaJis, maybe I'm 
lucky. Maybe that^s the lot. 

In many case6 I didn^t get in,om the teachens what 
he had to oHen. Haybe iX^s because the cJUlssu 
wen,e too big. In many cjolsq^s I don^t tiiink the 
teachen^ ojie n,eaZZy teachen^s. I tlvink they aAe 
mon,e peopZe who couZd be cZa^siiied a6 veny inteZZectuaZ 
on. acadmicalZy oniented, and who know a Zot about thein. 
subjCcXJS. But the abiZity to teach is a pn.eciou^ thing, 
a pn^emium quaZity and I think it^s noAe. 
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It 1006 gKzat bzccui6z not owly did know Ifiis 
6ubjZcX mattoA, /le comnunlcate.d It In a i^)ay 
that you couZdn^t hoJtp bat lit thoAt 6p£JU- 
bound. Alt thQ^z idQxu> boing th/iom at you) 
you couZdn^t lioJLp but u)ant to go ovut and ^ojad 
wKd, do moKt. 

One student did not think it fair to judge how well a teacher 
conmunicated because the lecture-hall format presented too great a 
handicap . 

I d^iy anyom to hold a iou/i-hund/i^d ptuon 
IzcXuKz c£a6^ ofirf hold thoiA attzntion. I 
don^t 6(L(L anybody doing it) I -&ee voAy {^m 
big ZzcXa/iu iiZZzd up... VZZ 62JL ttiojybd iJixty 
6tudznt6 thoA^ and then u)he.n thz tzachoA give^ 
th(L t(i>bt tkoAz^i loixA hundAzd. So that^i tko. 
tAoubtz with thz idiooZ. W6 a p/ioblm that 
just ovQAwhoIms tha tzaclioA. I imagim it 
would be p^oXty ^nustAxLting on the. tojackzu. 



Sxjmaiy 

Inpressions of faculty at SUNY/B were ivore favorable than 
unfavorable. A majority of students reported that faculty was 
conpetent both in knowledge, of subject matter and in ability to 
cannunicate . 



Relationships with Faculty 

Students were asked about their actual as well as their ideal 
student/faculty relationships. Ftelationships were defined by the 
inteiviewer (whenever a student needed an explanation) as classroom 
only, out-of-class: academic, and out-of-class; non-academic. Out- 
of-class: academic was described as a relationship in vMch the stu- 
dent discussed academic, but not necessarily only course-related subjects, 
with faculty either in offices or elsewhere. These out-of-class contacts 
varied from major advisement and suggestions of which courses to take, to 
discussion of related current events or a student's academic interests 
and problems. Out-of-class relationships were" those including dis- 
cussions of non-academic topics and/or social relationships (Table 3*8). 

Most students reported having out-of-class contacts or relation- 
ships; only a few reported they had not encountered faculty outside a 
classroan setting. However, only one of those students thought that 
it would not have been possible to establish out-of-class contacts if 
he had tried to do so. A number also reported being friendly with 
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Tteaching Assistants, vHrxxa they evidently c3id not regatta as faculty. 
No definition of "faculty" was given by the interviewer; however 
it is evident from students' responses that they held varying 
perceptions. An additional confusion may have been created because 
in the preceding interview^ and in a few of these interviews, a non- 
academic relationship had been differently defined as "talking to 
faculty outside of the classrocm about sonethtng other than the 
subject matter they are teaching you." 

Jtor example, one student, who was hired to work for a professor 
he had never taken a course from, got to know that professor but 
reported no out-of-class faculty relationships. 



cut, a. KzszaAch aai-Utant, I didn't takt hl& 
couJUe., but I hzlped hAjn. And on a ^aw 
occa6lon6, notkCng owUtrndinQ, Vvo. taJLked 
to him about othoji tinAJ/^&, 



TABLE 3.8 



REPORIED RELATIOWSHIPS WITH FACULTY 



RELATIONSHIP 



% of students 



HOH-kCmmCi SOCIAL ANV PERSONAL 



63 



Relationship with Teaching Assistant 
Non-Academic: unspecified 
Major department relationships 
On canpus 
Off canpus 



27 
27 
25 
12 
12 



ACAVtmc: our or class 



25 



After class or in office 
Identification out of class 



23 
5 



ACAPtMIC: ONLY IW CLASS 



J2 



Not with faculty but with Teaching Assistant 



5 



mmER or stuvents 

NUMBER or HESPONSES 



i60\ 
i94l 



Non-Academic Relationships 



Nearly two-thirds of these students reported non-academic or 
social-personal relationships vd.th faculty. Over one-fourth said 
they had becone acquainted with some of their Teaching Assistants. 
A number of students comnented that it was easier to establish 
friendly relations with saneone who was closer in age to themselves. 

Thz only onu I've knom cjul thd gmduatz 
^tadzYvU, and th^y o^en'i n.2jodUjy tht doctou. 
Tkz Qnadixcutz Jt^tudzYvtb okz thz onu that (Viz 
tah tn6tmctoA^ . . . m u^zd to go in thoJiz and 
taJUi to thm - abouut 6kyUng, and pZayzd ioot- 
baZZ oivts^ldz tkU Za&t ^eimttoA. . . thzy^^z 
A.mtty nicKL to know... thay aJUL know what you^Ka 
going thnjoagh ^(iaui>z thzy did thz ^ome thing a 
coupZz 0^ yza/Ui ago thm62Zvz6. 

I happen to know a X lab teacheA I had. I 
didn^t know hAJm whm I amz in. He wa^ a good 
guy. OthoA than that I don^t think 60. 

About the same number of students reported having a non-academic 
relationship with faculty without going on to explain what they meant . 

wiXh 6omz o^ thz ^aautty, yoM 

I'ue kwwn a cjOupZz o{ gmd 6tudznt6 and a 
coupZz OjJ pnx)ie^6ou Injom poJUjticaZ faience 
in my ^^e^hman ynoA. 

One-quarter of the students described interactions with faculty 
in their major department. Generally students had repeated courses 
or contacts with these faculty as well as having opportunities to 
meet with them infonnal]y at departmental functions like lectures 
and coffee hours . Mutual Interest in the subject matter p3?ovided a 
bond between, student and teacher vdiich frequent^/ evolved into 
friendly interaction on a more or less personal basis. A few of the 
students who listed non-academic relationships indicated whether 
they were getting together with faculty on campus or of f - canpus . 

A i^cond man who I (iAzd to JS^it anx)md with and 
about what it mz^asit to bo. going into K and what X 
mzant.. .' Anoth^A man in my own do^pa/anfynznt who Vm 
takJiviQ a- cjouu^ injom and who - 1 con 6it ajwund with 
and taZk about dlveA6e things. 



blzZl, W6 mostly tkz X p/ioiQA6o/u I've 
gotten to know boXtVi because that^6 my 
majoA,, and thoAA int<MzctaaZ cxipacUXy 
jii6t ovzmhtJbn^ me... And tiizy^Kd cAxizy 
because you can talk to tkm. Thzy o/te 
KQAlty mman. . . Tfie one6 I Qot to fenow? 
w?e>^e, KOjoJUtjin W/ien I wooCd go .to thoJji 
oiildd about thz couA6e. •. A lot o^ timz6 
wkoAZ ou/L ^/UmcUkip ^ound ^ bzcaxu^ 
we dc6ag>^ee. .. We m^gfit go ^o^ co^ijee 
4omewfie^e, tlung^ lUia that. Oi dovJU^z 
tkty a/it oldeA, too. Tkzy muJit fae at 
Iza&t a& old 06 my f^atkoA. 

Lcfee you fiave a texLchoA In thd X de; cwt- 
mmt that you go out and go dom to [off- 
canpus restaurant] hava, a couplz o^ faee/t6 
with and Aap to fum. 



Academic Relationships 

One-quarter of the students described academlca]ly-orlented out- 
of-class relationships with faculty. Usually these contacts occurred 
when students sougjit out professors after class or In their offices 
to pursue Interesting topics, to discuss papers, to seek advice on 
course selection. Sometimes these discussions included current 
national or cairpijis issues or personal interests of the students. A 
few students mentioned that being known and recognized in class by 
the teacher was a benefit of out-of-class contacts. 

I've been to vt6tt a lot o^ p/io^e>S6oA^ ^n thoMi 
o^^tao^, not that I fenoto thm poMonaZly a& I 
4iay I got to knoi^ Vn.*X ^Kom X, bat I fiave gone 
to thiUA o^^lct, 1 fiave ^pofeen to thm quXtt 
a ijew ;tcme6 and I gueA-6 that* 6 about tt. 

W6 vQAy hoKd to 6ay because a lot o^ iacjulty 
tnmbeM you fenow ^omojtmoj^ mnt you in the. 
o^^icz to ctc6ca44 6omQjthing, and I'm one. o^ 
tho6z ptoplo. toho^e mind Zi voAy InAoZovaYit. 
I jump toptc6, and I j tut don't 4ee th^ kzzd 
to talk to anybody about anything ^p^ciilcl 
i^kich AJ> bad. I; tznd to namblz and tike, to 
talk to 6omz 0^ tho. pzoplt about things othoA 
than school, 'Bat as ^oA a/> actually knowing 
thm KcoAonably well outride o^ cta66, 
probably not. 

Some students Indicated that they thought such out-of-class 
relationships would be possible if they had made an effort to achieve 
them. 



Tj5 I had QottzYi to fenow; a p^o^u^o^, u)hozv^, thd 
lact that hz a;ci6 a pKoioM^oK coAtaZnly muldn^t 
havz bothoAtd me, bat I dtdn't go oat o^ my i^)cuj 
to qqX to fenow; any 0|J thm on a azoX ^oa^cUi ba^Aj>. 

It M;a6 gn^dot to be In thz maJUi QKoapi uUXh kim, 
and thm ^ome people weAe abld to bKzak thz 
boK/itoA and Qzt to be {^Ajth km out^idz o^ c£a6-A 
tirrn. . . I didn^t havz tkz trnt on. thz moAqy at 
that tarn to pat my62Z{^ oat and qqX Involved that 
my. OthoAwlSd, (^)ouJtd have, bzan a gmat 
expMxence becoiue he'A ja^t a good ptnjbon to be 
w^Xh. 

A few students expressed their belief that personal relationships 
were not possible between faculty and students. 

P^, X u)oaZd be vojiy mJUXng to ^oX ap appoZntmzKt6 
kU oii^cz to mzoX and taZk uUXk yoaj bat thoJiz 
it6 6ont Oj{ a ^omaZ atmo^phoJiz. . ^ He aded to 
^tAU^ tkat hz dtcln^t tikz to u)a6tz turn 4o t^ yoa 
had 6otmthA,ng ^^pzcl^^c-to taZk aboat, mafee an 
appolntmmt. He 6oAt o^ lot yoa know kt didn^t 
u)ayit to jojbt dom and talk \Mth pzoptz. , . bat 
It mold havz bzm good to rmzt mth han ptuonaJLly. 

I've gom to pnx)iz66o/t6 (^)h^n I've had p/wblms and 
talked to thm and had thm heZp me. . • I think a 
lot 0^ th,m mil do almost anythtng ^on yoa as iax 
06 cJLa^^ mnk aj> aonctnnzd, bat a^teA tkat I Aejolly 
gzt no XndtcuatAjon .{/tjom any thojm that t(iviz^6 anythuig 
b^6tdt6 that. A^toA that W6 ail cat-^oH oK something. 



Ideal Faculty- Student Relationships 

When students were asked what they considered to be an ideal 
faculty/student relationship, a majority of them described interactions 
which would include personal contact between students and professors 
in order to profnote and enhance the learnijig experience .either^^:^^^!^ 
particular class or in the general major field ^of - the; if stu^ 
academlcai]y oriented relationships did not excludeidLscussipn^^^o^^^ 
personal interests and expeidences.. (e.g^ getting to to 
in my major), but. ta^^ of the :relatibnship was 

enhancement of the student^s learning experience, . . . 

/ T think It mold fiave ■ been nitd, I don^ i )^ . 

{A)aJii abh oJOuiX^ 
IpUnkyoaahdinjSim 

up^^cuMlly maxfbz^^^^^w^ iyfi^; 
t/U/Zng to get ac/i066 to yoa ti yqa kno^^ 
mKz abovX thm^^ 



TABLE 3.9 



IIEAL PACULTY-S'llIIENT RELATIONSHIP 



RELATIONSHIP MR MC PR PC Total 



Academic 0/u.e.ntcLtion 


24 


73 


66 


66 




56 


Available to students, encourage 
students to approach them, ask 
questions . 










37 




Small group contact vdth pro- 
fessor (e.g., social and 

• academic groips in department), 
seminar type classes to enable 
professors to know students 
better/more interaction in class. 










18 




Major department, relationship 
based on canmon interest in 
subject. 










U 




SocA.allVz.Hjbonat OfuLoyitation 


76 


27 


33 


33 




44 


Personal one-to-one relation- 
ship/personal communication 














WUMBER OT STUVENTS 


(77) 


(22) 


(9) 


(9) 




(571 


WUMBER or RESPONSES 


(23) 


(33) 


(J2) 


(9) 




(77) 



Social/personal oriented responses Included those fron students 
who would seek friendships among faculty just as they would among any 
other group with whom they were associated. A few said that an Ideal 
faculty-student relationship ouj^t to be similar to any other ideal 
relationship. All students who gave personally oriented responses 
seemed to be considering relationships with faculty in general , not 
just those from v*iom they . were taking courses . 

WkcUe.vQji you con6A.dvi ^dzaX. KzlcutioMkip^ , I 
QiLQjb^, IdoxUi i^iitk anybody i^dzaK, mth tkm. . . 
Thzy 6t/Uke. me as po^Oplo. u)kzn tko^y^Ko. otuUlde. 
the. cZa^SKoom ja6t tike anybody oJUe. 
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Each student's response was rated as either academically or personally 
oriented; these two categories are, therefore, rnutiially exclusive. 
However, the subcategories are not (Table 3.9). 



Academic 

Within the academic orientation categoiy, responses most 
frequently referred to the availability and approachablllty of faculty. 
Students would like to feel free to have ready access to faculty for 
information, explanations, and advice. A few men said they would like 
to have advice about selection of courses and majors. A few students 
canmented that ideally faculty should invite and encourage students 
to meet with them. The emphasis of these responses was on the ready 
availability of helpful faculty. 

• ..x,^ -the £acJuJUy mmboJi Zats thz 6tadznt6 know 
that they cml X.\0iVi^t^6^ cmd tKd 6tiid^nt6 
i^ant hoJLp oujUldz oJboJ^^ ok mnt to jiut taZk 
OK ctcAcoi^ tkinQ6 that toent on c£a64; tkzy^Kt 
[faculty] avcUJljOiblz - not ju&t avcUZabto. and 
dLUtntVL2^tQjd - bat avaJJLablz and tYitoxo^tzd and 
that thzy mnt to hoJip thz 6tade.nt and taZk to him. 

...^zoZlng that th^ tzathzA doun^t mind an^iaoJunQ 
quution^ y ^^oA cZa&^ and that /ie'-& inteAe^t^d. 

A6 nuah a6 a tQ/tchvi ^ZQm6 to 6hoM that fie cjoaqa, 
I thbik you 6tUZ mo.d a vQJtbaJi invitation. I 
izeZ I maJtd Zikz to taka htm up on that and T 
io^oZ that ke ^ oHoAing to we a tot oi things a6 
a peji6on... In a tzctoKz it^6 pKettif hoJid to do... 
bat 1 :think ^hovoing that you oAz a pnhJbon - I 
QUQM^ in a 6maZteA cJ^ po66ible. • 

i^ nicz and pKztty vaJiij^ 

A few students discussed the desirability of having small, classes 
and groups which facilitate students and teachers getting to know 
each other as well as the subject matter.^^ T^ enphasis was on ways to V 
humanize the educational e^qperience . -. T^^ that pronoting' the - 

acquaintanceship of teachers andv students^^^w^ learning;. ; 

I think moKz o^ 'a limited ^izz, moKz o^ a 

cZo^QJi Momtthing that aliom cJiohoA t^ / 

a litttz bit moKQ. tightly tagqthoJi. I tiiink ,1; 

it i& bottoji. It mafee6 ^tudzniis moKo. KeZaxzd, ) 

and I think thzy got mokt involved tn-^z ukolo. 

6ituatioyy ai%d tkoAfi^oKz thty oA^ moK^ zageA to 

Zzakn. 



I tktnk It ^ beXtoA li you hava a mallvi cZa66 
ho you can know yoiUi pKoloAbou boXtzn. and thzy 
con know you. I tkink Ih boXtoA II you know 
eac/i othoM^ aonceAn& and p/u)blmh. I tlvLnk it 
makQjS It a mo^a total tQjviyitng expe/u^ewce. 

Tfie kind o^ thing -ttfee Colltgz E ox homQjtktng 
whzKz thzy mzdt at tht homo, o^ a faculty mm- 
boA OK 4iometktng onct In a whZtz. I've nevcA 
been to one, but mo6t o^ tht ktdb that I've 
kzoAd talk about izoZ that XX aj> Kdjolly good. 
You don't talk nece^^oAxXt/ about school, but you 
get to kyiow thz tn^tmcXoK. But thoAz^h othan. 
klcU tkoAd, 60 you don't ^Q,QJi that you o^e t/iytng 
to geX potnt6 uUXh thm. 

A nuiTiber of students said they would specifically be Interested 
in getting to know faculty in their major department, and to have 
opportunities for out-of-class Interactions based on their conmdn 
interest in the subject matter. 

I tlunk It AJi a good thing l{^ you tan go up and 
talk to thm and goX to know thm. I guQ^6 you 
should goX to know at Iza&t -6ome o^ thm In youA 
majoK {yidid ^oK Kzcommndatlon6 oK l^ you havo. 
any qu2Jittonh . . . aX'6 good to know thm ^on. advise.- 
mtnt puJtpo6U llkz - you fiave a quQjStlon... 
that Ajbn't Kexiily pejutlmnt In the. cZa66. lt'6 
good to know 6omtbody you can ask. 

I think that thz big Itnk be;&oeen a faculty mmboA 
and my^oZi Is acXuaJdy tkz matoAldZ that you o/te 
woHkcng WAXh. I think that' 6 tliz deXeJimlnlng 
^acXoK /cn a ^acuity-6tudtnt KoZatlovishlp. you 
oJVL both IntoAzstzd In 6omeXijlng, In thz samo. 
thing, thm that Is going to cAtatz a KapponX 
betwzzn thz Aco po^oplz. I think that that would 
be pa^*it 0^ tht Ideal, ^omokow and... tho. subjzcX 
mattoA has to be ^e linking ^acXoK. 



Social/Personal 

Over two-f-^fths of the students expressed Interest in establishing 
personal relationships with faculty. Resident n^n more than ar^ other 
grcup considered personally oriented interactions as the ideal in. 
f acalty-st;udent relationships . 
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G^t to knoM thz tzackeA and loX hm qqZ to fewoto 
you... I've fenown -Aome -tcfee P^^X. I've fenown 
fum ^ou/L y^xoUi now. I've fiad /urn, and he'4 been 
a good Inltnd; and om tZjackoA I even wojnt owt 
{mMi hoJi and hoJi boy X^end and my glnZ ^/Uznd. 
Vvu tooA aiteA I /lad ne^. 

I can takz moKz advantage o^ a peMon w/io ^& not 
only a tzachoA bat a IhAJtnd... 1 can approach 
th^U pojibon not as a t^ackoA but 06 a to^e ^^md 
OH. a in^znd i^ho Z6 knoi^Ji^dgoablz in wkat I'm 
do^ng, and what I'm oxpoJii^ncAnQ, and thoA^^^ JLUiz . 
lantiuitLc communA.cxvttoyi6. Thzsz pzopto. hav^ 
QxpQJbiQ.nc2.d a lot o^ the. 6amt things Vm 2xpeAA.mcA.ng 
AO I can go to tkm and taJtk about ptuonaJL pKobtm^. 

foH me it muJUL be ja^bt ^omwna 1 coutd go In - jast 
tUi(L I coa£d tatk to my HjoommaXz about a book I^ve 
^ead - ju6t go and taZk to the. tzachoJi and not 
fiaue any kLoAOAchy In tkz HoZatcoMiUp tike. tkU. 
I think it* 6 intzAQ^ting to gzt to know what youA 
pM^u^ou think. 

Expressing an opposite point of view, a few students conmented that 
differences of age and status between professors and students precluded 
really personal relationships from materializing. 

I might fiave likad to mzeZ tkm but I jujtit 
didn^t iaeZ tika that wa6 HAjght... That^6 
a hoAd ob6tacZe. ^o/i a lot o^ 6tude.nt6\ the.y 
ju6t izeZ lunny about it. Thay think tka 
tzacheA ^ -cn anothoA woAtd and that he. might 
not want to meet you. 



Surrmary 

Most students reported having established out-of-class contacts 
with faculty during their four years at SUNY/B. A majority described 
ideal faculty-student relationships in academic terms: they wanted 
faculty to be available to and interested in students because they 
thought improved relationships would enhance leaivilng experiences • 
Others, especially resident men, thought that social/person^al relation- 
ships "with f^cult^r would be desirable. 
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Academic Plans 

For many students a significant feature of the fourth year after 
they entered SUNY/B was the culmination of their undergraduate study. 
IWo students had finished in January 1970; two-thirds expected to 
graduate in May, and a few anticipated coirpletion of the necessary 
hours for graduation in summer session (Table 3.10). Included among 
those who expected to graduate by August 1970 were over three-quarters 
of the residents, and nearly all of comnuter women , but only three-fifths 
of the conmuter men. Indeed, one-third of these ccMHuter men, only 
one of whom was in a standard five year program, and nearly one-fifth 
of the resident men did not expect to complete undergraduate work 
until 1971 ^ five years after matriculation. Only two students antici- 
pated that they would take two additional years to complete their 
studies here. A few of these men were willing to be dilatory In the 
hope of continuing to receive draft defennents. 



Post-graduate Study 

Students were asked about both their desire for and plans for 
post-graduate study. Almost all students expressed sane intention 
of contlr'iing their education in the future, althou^ not all had 
specific plans and goals (Table 3.10). 

The post-graduate educational plans of these students ai*e 
similar to those of 1971 Berkeley graduates reported by L.L. Balrd.* 
A few more of the SUNY/B students planned immediate attendance {^2% 
vs. 38.5^) and aboufe the same percentage (3% vs. 7%) had no plans 
for further education. 

Nearly half the men** had plans for . lirther study Immediately 
after graduation; half of these planned to go to professional schools, 
half to graduate schools . Every one of the resident men said he 
wanted to go on to further study. 

Somewhat fewer wonen*** reported plans for immediate attendance. 
Some students in the earlier part of this set of interviews were still 
waiting for acceptance to graduate schools or for financial aid offers 
in order to make final decisions about further study. 



*Baird, Leonard L. The GhaduatoMi A Ro.poAX on the. PlcLn6 and 
QhaMJOicXQJiAJt>tA.QJti oi QoJUitQZ Stnlou, Educational Testing Service, Princeton 
1973. 

**This figure includes one male comnuter already attending pro- 
fessional school. 

***This figure Includes one female resident taking graduate hours 
at SUNY/B. 
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TABLE 3.10 



GRADUA'iE AND POST-GRADUATE PLANS 



ACAEEMC PLANS % of students 

PLANS roK GRAvmm 

January 1970 3 

May 1970 ' 65 

Summer Session 1970 8 

January & May 1971 20* 

May 1972 3 

Went directly to professional school 

without baccalaureate degree 2 

UUmER OT STUOEHJS [66]** 

NUMBER UV RESPONSES [66] 



PLANS FOR POST-GJiAVUATE (UORK 

Begin September 1970 ^2 

Begin September 1971 11 

Begin beyaid 1971 (no specific plans) 39 

No attendance planned 5 

Already attending/taking hours 3 

WUMBER or STUDENTS [62] 

WUM8ER Of RESPONSES [62] 



*Includes one student in a 5-year program. 

**Includes all students in the sample who were currently enrolled 
in higher educational institutions here or elsewhere. 
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I fiave been accepted ^eueAo^ 4ickoots. I'm 
tkiy^ng p^ztty 6tnjongly abouut going to tiVU. 

For various reasons, a number of students expected to begin 
graduate school one year after graduation. About two-flffchs of the 
group expected either full or part-time further study to be one 
of their future activities but had no specific plans for it. Some 
students conmented that they needed a break in the continuous school- 
ing which had been their life for seventeen years. 

I'd £Xfee to go ^o/i my mcut^toM once I get a 
job u)h^n I can go to ickooZ 6unmeM. I'd 
havQ. to mnk f^aZt-'tAMQ. and go to ^ichool poJvt- 
tm^. 

...by th^ tarn I dzcldzd, I KojoJUy matdn^t 
have. bzzYi abtz to gat a ^2J^Jtol^)6hip. T/^nancAjoZZy 
I can'^ dUo^ to go to school on my om - 
e^p^ciaZZy Ziving ai^iajy. So... l.maZd 6tay out 
a ywi and ^toAtlng ijxtz next 6ummeJL I muZd 
6tajLt to appZy ^o^ the. ^eZtomhlp. 

Not ja6t nou), no. I think I need a bKzak, 
a^teA dZZ tke^z yeoJtM W6 got me dom KohJULy. 
I've ju/it had enough. 

* 

I don'i fenow; li I mixld go to VentaZ SchooZ 
Klght now II it u)cu>n^t {^OK the. dna^t. I might 
take, a ye.aJi oH ok 6o and tnaveZ a ZittZ^ bit, 
mnk a tittZe bit. 



Vocational Goals 

Students were also asked about their ultimate vocational goal. 
Responses to the question are presented in Table 3-11- For some stu- 
dents their ultimate goal was different from their immediate one. 

I'm not 6uAe.' I think V d ZLke. to go to 
Loi/o SchooZ in a coupZz OjJ ye.aM. A^teJi the. 
d/UL^t. night now I'm going to t/iy to teach 
ioH. the. next cowpZe o^J yeoM. 

A number of students were weighing more than one possibility. Further^ 
more 5 all their stated goals were dependent on successful accomplishment, 
of the steps leading to them (e.g., acceptance to, and then making It 
through Dental School). Ihese limitations should be kept in mind when 
considering their responses. 



TABLE 3.11 



PLANNED VOCATIONAL FIELDS 



Number* of 





Men 


Women 


Total 


Teaching, elementary or secondary level 


7 


11 


18 


Teaching, college level 


11 


7 


l8 


Dentistry 


6 




6 


Business: manager/owner 


6 




6 


Publications/Public Ftelations 


2 


2 




Engineering 


3 




3 


Hanemaking 




3 


3 


Law ■ 


3 




3 


Psychology 


2 


1 


3 


Social Welfare 


1 


2 


3 


Medicine: doctor/technician 


1 


1 


2 


Pharmacy 


2 




2 


Physical Therapy 


1 


1 


2 


Reseai?ch/]xLbrarian 




2 


2 


Chemistry 


1 




1 


c<cupUb6]? ocience 




1 


1 


Government 


1 




1 


Music 


1 




1 


Tool and Dye Making 


1 




1 


Veteilnaiy Medicine 


1 




1 


No formal occupation 


2 


1 


3 


Undecided 


3 


2 


5 


WUM8ER OF sTmm 


[45) 


(321 


(77) 


WUM8ER OF RESPOWSES 


C551 


[331 


(«9) 



*N.B^ Number Of students, not percentage of students.. 
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Tteachlng was the most popular vocational field for all students, 
either at the yr&rnentary - secondary level or at the college level, 
A few students had not decided at which level and so indicated both. 

I'm not but I tliink I'd tikz to ^^tcuit 

t^adUng In tha IfUgk ^diooZ and than maybz 
come up to collaQd Izvzl zvmtaaJUy. 

Elementary - secondary teaching was the most frequent choice of 
resident wcmen ('17^), but was less popular with the other groups, 

VVi tAu a JUMz bit o^ oAojoJuva povoxty 
by tracking IvLgh 6diool... I have aXj^ay^ 
wanted to taach phy^lc^. 

Teaching at the college level was the most popular choice of 
vocation for both resident men and comnuter women. One-third of both 
these groups said they were considering becanlng professors, 

I mnt to bddomt a taaciioJi. I ' d tika to toadk 
cut th(L aoZZzgz JLzvoJL In ahmutAy ok ^ometiUng 

I tikz thz tdoxi 0|J t2£ialUng In a avU^vzUAJty 
'caa6e it gtv2^ you qvuitz a bit o^ poMonaZ 
i^^^dom and an tnt2A(Uting tiung^ 

Since a majority of wanen indicated seme type of teaching as 
their vocational goal, not many other vocational choices were given. 

A trend noted across the interviews is the Increasing number 
of students choosing teaching as a vocation. Twenty of the 99 
students in the first year said their vocational preference was 
teachijng either at elementary^secondary or college level, Dri the 
third year, 21 students of 02 picked teaching, and nine of these 
reported their interest in higher education. In this fourth year', 
31 of the 77 students were considering teaching; 18 of these Indicated 
their possible Interest in doing so at the college level. It is 
interesting that after four yeai^s in the University setting, 
increasing numbers of students apparently regarded professors as • 
vocational models. 

In the fourth yeai} only three students were coirpletely undecided 
about the^r vocational goals, and two women commuters, were indefinite 
but thought that if they did something, it would prob'ably be teaching. 

Three women said they Intended to be homemakers only, with no 
other vocational goal. One resident wonan indicated no fomal 
occupation but did not specify homemaklng, and two men also Intended 
to have no fonnal occupation. Two of these students indicated a 
desire to serve as agents of social change. The other Intended to 
live off the land in a conmune. 
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I don^t think I havz an uJUimatz vocational goal. . . 
maj/be wo^k a tceefe out o^ a month jiut to glva me 
enough monzy to tivt on, and thzn do pottttcat 
oKg^'jUzing... I can ^ee m^lung a month and than 
not mniUng ion. anotkoJt th/iaa months; I need veAy 
JUttta momy to tvje, on. 



Chapter Sumiary 

These students' reports of their academic experiences represent 
their idiosyncratic surmiailes of experiences in classroons of the 
Ifciiversity, As such, they reveal not only how a groip of students 
percei''"'? their own experiences, but also vfliat assunptions underlie 
their criticism or acceptance of any negative experiences. Many 
students reported the presence of academic coipetltion^ Their 
reactions to courses were varied but generally more favorable than 
unfavorable, and they reported more positive than negative reactions 
to faculty. Indeed, most students reported sane kind of out-of^lass 
relationships with faculty. Ideally, they thought that students 
and faculty getting to know one another better would facilitate 
learning experiences. 

They were critical of seme of their academic experiences, most 
frequently those in largp lecture classes. They expressed a preference 
for smaller classes in v*iich students and faculty could Interact, but 
usually added that because of the large size of the University they 
did not regard it as a feasible suggestion. Their reactions to academic 
life were more positive than negative. The largest proportion of 
favorable responses was in reaction to the academic changes which 
were instituted by the University in their fourth year. 



CHAPTER IV 

STUDENT FINANCES, EMPLOYMENT, AND EXTRACURRICULAR INTERESIS 



The division of the interview sample into resident or connmuter 
groups based on residence status in their freshman soiiester has been 
retained over the yeara as part of the analysis of data.* Generally 
in this report of the fourth year interview, responses have not been 
presented on that basis. In this discussion of student finances, em- 
ployment, and participation in extracurricular activities, however, the 
students' original residence group appeared to be an influencing factor. 

Ihe actual living arrangements of the 1970 group were no longer 
accurately described by their original residence status labels. In 
their fourth year about two-fifths of the interview group were living 
in households of their own (usually apartments); almost one-third were 
living in parental homes, and only a few students were in University 
housing. This information will be helpful to keep in mind as baclcground 
for consideration of any residence-coninuter differences. 



Financing Their College £]ducation 

When students were asked how their college education had been 
financed, over three-fourths of the students reported financial 
assistance frcm their parents (Table 4.1). About three-fifths said 
they used funds derived from their own deployment. A majority had 
schola3?shlps, and over one-quarter reported making use of student 
loans. Although every full-time student was entitled to a state 
scholar incentive award, only about one-fourth specifically mentioned 
receiving one. In general, students' financial si?Dpprt was a combin- 
ation of two or more sources. 

ThAjoagk my poAzwU and R^ge.nt6 Scholaukip^^ 
and Incew^^ve. T/ie 6ckoiaA^hlp and Inczntivz 
kcu> cjovQJiQjd tno^t ol tho. ttUtton, and th^y 
[parents] havz ^appoHtzd my tivZng expend ^. 

Because of the several combinations of sources as well as the 
oper>9fided form of the question, it was impossible to determine in 
most cases what the primary source was or even which, the student or 
parent, provided more resources. In the few cases where students 
volunteered such information, about as many said their parents, not 
they, were the source of their funding as indicated that they, 

not their parents, financed their own education (20%). 

My poAznts aZJi tkd (A)ay. 



Q *See Oiapter I p. 1. 
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TABLE ^•l SOURCES OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT OVER POUR YEARS 



SOURCE OF FUNIo % of students 

PARENTS 77 

Initial assistance only 13 

SchoZaMlUp6 55 

SckoJboJi Inc^Yitivz mcuid 28 

LoanA 27 

NUMBER OF STUVENTS [60] 

NUMBER or RESPONSES [154] 



However, no assurrption can be made that those who did not mention 
parental aid did not receive sane. For exairple, five commuters who 
did not specify receiving any parental assistance were living in their 
parental home at the time of their interviews. It is probable that the 
living expenses of these students were subsidized by their parents. 
One mentioned nominal room rent; others did not say whether they were 
paying anything. 

A few student.s reported receiving only initial, not continuing 
parental help. They had received funds only for one semester or just 
for the first year or two. No resident women reported this situation. 
Only one of them did not specify parents as a principal source of 
support; she had a combination of scholarships and loans to cover her 
costs . 

We££ jjo^ /ftoo {/ea/L6 my pa/Lew*6 paid my 
tuUxon, and than tkz lojt^t t^)o I m/oa 
making I u)a6 ablt to pay ^o^ It. 

My ^lut yzan. my pa/i^nt6 did, paid evz/uf- 
thing to gtt me ^toAttd and tkm making 
and loan6 to gzt thH^oagh. Tho^y wanted 
to, but: l^d HotheA kavz dom it my^eZ^. 
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ScholoMkLp, and my paAzrvU pay ijo/r. 4ome 
things. Tkty pay ^OK tkt iJecA and quXXz 
a jjea; tkz books. I pick up Aome oi 
tk(L bookii, too, my&diii and likz I -6atd, 
pluA I've got thz 6chola/u^lUp. I tkink 
my poAQjnt^ oAo. KzaJUy lucky. It hojbYi^t 
cx)6t tkm that much. 

Sixty-one percent of the students had earoed part or all of their 
expenses thonselves. They reported working during summers, during high 
school, and/or during college to obtain the necessary funds. 

I ' ue been paying ioK It. I get tkz 
hundA^d doJUoA tnctntiv^ and tkzn its 
cAacklng o^l X doWtu ^voAy 6mz6teA 
my^oZ^. But I pay ^OK it, and when I 
get out o{^ coJULagt, I mn^t om anybody 
anything. Wll be mind. 

Over one-fourth of the students also reported that loans had been a 
part of their funding. 

I've been (joo /iking and ion. two yzau I 
got tka 6cholaMhip... and I hava a 
HaXionaZ Pefjen^e loan and a Now VoAk 
HigkoA Education Loan, and I'm mnking. 

As entering freshmen these students had reported parental encourage- 
ment to attend college . In this fifth interview most students indicated 
that parental encouragement had also been given in the fonu of financial 
assistance. Further, when those students who were working were asked 
if their own enployment was necessary for their ronaining in school, 
many of them replied that it was not an absolute necessity because their 
parents were willing and able to help out with educational expenses, in- 
cluding those which the student's earnings were covering. 

I /laue a Regents SchoWubhip u)hick cx)vzu 
mo6t oi thz tuition. . . and othtK than that 
it^6 b(L(Ln through my dad. He'A aJb^ay6 mnting 
to keJip and I'm aJbmy^ u)anting to tny to 
hoZp my^oZi and wfien aX com^s to monojy - ion 
school and things /le iMawts to givz me thz momy. 
I've mnkzd mo6t oi the. 6mm2M except thz 
6umQA aitoA my ino^hnan yooA i^he^n I mwt to 
6ummQA school ion 6ix w;eefe6. And I tny and 
a6e this monay ion ichool bacauJ^a thatU i^hat 
iVki meajot {^on, and fie tA)ant6 me to -6ave it bo 
l^lt kavz homokhing {^)he,n I get out, but m 
usually compnomisz. 
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TABLE 



STUDEOT EMPLOYiyENT 



% of students 



STATUS 


Residents 


Conmiters 


Total 


mPLOVED 


30 


82 


59 


1-10 hours per week 


10 


18 


13 










over 20 hours per week 


10 


29 


20 


more than one job/hours vailable 


11 


6 


8 


MOT mPLOVEV 


70 


/« 


47 


MUMBER or STUDEUrS 


(27) 


(34) 


(6/) 


NimER or RESPONSES 


{41) 


(42) 


(«3) 



Qiployment 

Over the four years, nearly two-thirds of these students have 
worked to provide part of their college expenses. A number Indicated 
that they preferred to pay their own way; others were obliged to. In 
the fourth year only seven students, down from fifteen in the third 
year, said it was necessary for them to work during the school year. 
Of the two residents vflio said that working was financially necessaiy, 
one was unenployed and desperately looking for a job. 

Ihls Infoimation should be considered in conjunction with the 
repeated assertions over the series of lntei*views that for most students 
it was not really financially necessary to work during the school year. 
Earnings from surnner employment provided money for a number of students. 
For sane students working during the school year meant being able to 
have their own car or a more e3q)ensive social life, but- for many it also 
meant that their books, fee% or other school expenses were paid for from 
their own funds rather than their parents * although parental help was 
usually available. 

Student working to pay for his education: 

I hoLvan^t had too muck oi a phjoblm. My • 
iunds cJLZ lo(^) buut wt ^nougk to 6top me 
l^jom 6cAaptng up tho. momy ion. 6ckooZ. My 
motheJi (JOouZd [help] I m^d^d It, but I 
cfon'-t XQjoJUbi need It. 
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Let'^ pat It tIfvU way. It tooAn'* jJ-cwanatatCy 
mce^^oAy ^ok me to mnk uokULz I u)cu> going to 
6chool, to tiX)/ife ^M-tbm to 6tay tn 6chooZ. 
It hcUi bztYi ilnt* 

A majority of students were onployed while attending SUNY/B in 
their fourth year. 

I've been mnklng z\)QA ^Incz l^^tojuto^d 
totlQjgz out Aome job ok othoA. 

The pattern of resident-caimuter OTiployment differences, which was 
noticeable in data frcxn earlier interviews, was also found in the fourth 
year. A much larger percentage of conmuters than residents were working 
v*xile attending school. In the third year nearly two-thirds of the 
conmuters were enployed, canpared to one-third of the residents. In 
the fourth year 82 percent of the commuters were oiployed compared to 
30 percent of the residents. 

One-fourth of the students, including one-third of the cannuters, 
had jobs which required 11-20 hours of work per week. Other caimuters 
were working over 20 hours per week. 

oviZy 29. I mnk 7 1/4 houM a day, ^hjom 
9 tilt 5:15. I M/o^feerf about 28, 29 houM 
[per week] Jtoi^t 6mt6teA. I mnkzd about that 
much zvQJiy ^me^tojc 6tnaz I've been in school. 

All the enployed residents worked on canpus although one also held 
an off-canpus office job. Diree were Residents Assistants in the dorms; 
Conmuters were less likely than residents to be enployed on canpus 
although almost one-four*th held on-canpus jobs, e.g., in the library or 
for particular departments. Sane conmuters held what are considered to 
be traditional student-type jobs, e.g., bus boy or grocery stock boy. 
Others held office jobs, managed departments in stores^ or worked in manur- 
factuirLng concerns. The pharmacy majors all worked in drugstores. ^he% 
along with a number of others , reported that their enployment provided 
relevant vocational experience. A few others said that they had become 
interested in a particular vocational goal as a result of their enploy- 
ment e:5)eriences . 

Bashing and ^toAting to i^)ait on tables nou;. . . 
W6 only ^ve day^, but it*^ ZJika jj-cve houM 
6ix houM 2jxck day. I've mnko^d thoJio. ^o/i 
almost a yojoJL but I've ju&t ^tahtzd miting 
tablQjb K(LCQ.nzty. 

I mnt tha job ^ok QxpznJLznciQ. bo^cau^^ a lot 
oi tJbna I mnk In tka pH2/^QJiiption dapwbfaant 
0^ th(L dmiQitoKt. 
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Counted in the enployed group were several students who stopped 
working for part of the fourth year in order to provide sufficient 
time for the student teaching or Internship required by their major. 

Bat this imutoJi I'm qoIyiq to be ^txidzYvt 
toxicklYiQ, and thxit*6 going to be a fauAden, 
"It'-A ijotd turn job,^^ in qaotoM, and I t!tiLnk 
a job muZd knock me out noio. But Za/>t 
6mt6teJi I didn't hav^ tliat muck to do. 

About two-fifths of the students were not working during the school 
year, A number of residents reported that they chose not to work In 
their fourth year. Instead they preferred to spend their time reading 
and/or exploring Interesting aspects of the University experience, 

Lcfee I 6aA.d, I've, bzzn mzzting people, and 
bzzn ^eZating mtk people.. 

No, I was going to mnk \johzn I iiMt carm 
back thi^ 6Qjn2^tQA, but I dac^dad to taka 
it Qjosy and h,ejad. 

What effect did working have on the academic or social life of these 
students? Resident women (8o?) and commuter men said that working 

did Interfere or that it would if they had a Job, Conmuter women (lOjK) 
and resident men (l8^) were less likely to think so, Ihese opinions 
may offer sane insight into why so few resident women were working. On 
the other hand, about one-third of the comnuter men were working more 
than twenty hours per week while attending school, which may help to 
explain why they thought being enplqyed did Interfere, 

Benefits of enployment, aside from economic ones, were similar to 
those reported in previous interviews by working students. Social benefits 
Included friendships with co-workers and opportunities to meet and deal 
with people in the course of the job, A few students reported a per- 
sonal benefit of having to become organized and to budget their time 
efficiently because they were working, 

I aJbiaxj^ znjoyzd my job, and I ^njoy the. 
ptoptz I mKk \^^itk, and ^incz it i^ a 6maZZ 
company, M;e o^e ait vznij {^nitndZy. 

I have a lot monz to do, and I ju/^t have to 
gtt oAganizcd oK I don t gat anything done,. 
I scatty think iX dot6 help. 
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Only three students were dissatisfied with their Jobs* 



I'd tLkz to get anothoA job, I gue^6... I'm 
juust geXting tUiad oi thz job. In thz pcut two 
yzjdU, up imtiZ tkU yzoA, ei/en thz beginning o^ 
this yexxA, it u;a6 moA.e ^un than anything oJUz 
'cjouuJiZ you woAfe uilth othoA klcU, bat now 4X^6 
geXting to 6e tikz a njnguloK job} it'6 gettcwg 
boAlng aJUoxidy. 

Of the eleven students who were no longer Involved in higher 
education, seven were eitployed flill-tlnB; one was in the service; and 
two were honemakers with infants. One did not indicate what she was 
doing. 



TABLE M.3 a™M)ANCE OP EXTRACURRICULAR EVENTS 



ATTIENDANCE 


% of students 




95 




5 


EVENTS 




Ciiltural (concerts, recitals, plays, -exhibits) 


49 


Movies 


47 


Athletic 


46 


Intellectual (lectures, speakers, readings) 


34 


Political 


14 


Social (dances, mixers) 


7 


Religious or social work activities 


5 


COMPARISON 




More 


25 ■ 


Same 


20 


Less 


31 


Can't conpare/dlfferent ones 


23 


TOTAL NUUBER. OF STUDENTS 


(59) 


TOTAL WUMBER OF RESPONSES 


(267) 
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Involvement In Extracurrlculai* Activities 



Students still registered at SUNY/B In their fourth year were 
asked about their Involvement In extracurricular activities. I.e., 
both their attendance of events and/or their participation In organ- 
izations either on or off-cairpus. 

As might be expected, nearly all the students had attended events 
both on-carrpus and off-canpus (Table ^.3), with somewhat more residents 
attending on-carrpus ones and more comnuters attending ones off-oanpus* 

CXiltural events (concerts, recitals. ••), movies, and athletic 
events were the most frequently attended, with intellectual evoits 
(lectures, speakers...), next most popular. More men than wanen 
attended athletic events, and more women than men attended intellec- 
tual ones. 

When students conpared the frequency of their attendance of events 
in the fourth year to that of other years, they were fairly evenly 
divided as to greater or lesser frequency or being unable to make a 
conparison. 

As in previous years, interviewees were asked about their member- 
ship in campus organirHtions. All the wonen had participated in seme 
canpus organization at seme time during their college years; however, 
a few of the men had never belonged to any (Table 4.4). Seme of the 
comnufcers belonged to organizations of f-canpus . Although a few students 
were participating more in the fourth year; the largest proportion, 
especially resident men, reported less participation in organizations. 



TABLE 



MEMBEBSECP IN ORGANIZATIONS 



% of students 



MEiyBERSHIP 


RM 


CM 


RW 


cw 


TOTAL 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 












Vti 


35 


54 


60 


40 


47 


No 


65 


46 


40 


60 


53 


Noie presQitly 


65 


36 


HO 


20 


H2 


None ever 


6 


23 






10 


OFF-CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 




18 




HO 


IH 



PARTICIPATION 

More than previously 
Same as previoiosly 
Less than previously 

WUM8ER OF STUVmS 
WUMBER or HESPOUSES 



8 

22 
39 

(171122) IJOlUOl 1591 
(391(461 (231 (241 (1321 
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Benefits of Involvanent 



Biese students gave a variety of reasons for being or not being 
Involved on cairpus . The personal benefits of Involvement cited most 
frequently were that their activities provided personal growth and 
satisfaction by broadening their Interests and experiences (Table 4.5). 
Students also mentioned that they regarded extracurricular activities 
as good sources of fun, enjoyment^ and relaxation. 

anything given me th^ chancz to 
zxpQAJLzncz imJUxnitoji nmboJi oi things and 
that I (joouJUn^t havz zxpojunnczd li 7 mbn^t 
hzfiz. IV6 got mz InvoZvzd in thing6^ I con'-t 
think oi Apect^cA Alght noi^), but Xt^6 got mz 
invoZvza in a lot o^ things and it^6 - I've been 
cd)Zz to pa66 judgmznt on a numbzn. o^ things I 
nevc/L even muZd havz got invoZvzd in. li'^ 
jU6t - it^6 loidznzd my intzn.Q^t6. 

Qne-flfth of the students described social benefits that they were 
aware of from their Involvement. Ihey particularly mentioned the 
opportunities for social interaction and getting to know more people 
In a ftlendly setting. A few students also caimented on their exper- 
iences with extracurricular activities as helping them to learn more 
about people and how they behave, as well as learning to carry and 
share responsibility with other people. 

I think you gzt to fenow thz 6tudznt6 a 
JUttlz bit bzttoA, moKz than jvJ^t bzA^ng in 
thz cZas^noom, and thz iaauJUy, too. 

W6 cont/Ubutzd in mzzting othoji pzopZz, 
mzzting new ^nlznd6 and mzztlvig otheA 
pzopZz that oAz not ^/Uznds o^ minz but 
finding out about hoiA) thzy think, you knoiA)^ 
Zikz gzneAjoZZy moKz con/^ejivativz. 

Nearly as many described Intellectual benefits such as the cultural 
stimulation of the many concerts, readings and speakers who came to canpus. 
They felt that a great variety of opportunities was available to. students 
at SUNY/B. 

I think bejtwzzn mu^ic, thz auZtanaZ a&pzct6, 
uoith mwSiic and athZetic events - it m/oa 6o 
avaUabZz and it 1006 60 inzxpzn&ivz to do it. 

I did it in thz comanitu^it uoouZd bz moKz 
expend^ve - It muZd bz a ihamz li I didn^t do 
thzs>z ^oHt oi thtng^^and it^6 not ju6t Zikz I 
go theAz bzcaasz it^^ chzap on. bzcau6z it comz6 
out 0^ my ize^, because I znjoy it. And I w/oitt 
to bzcomz mo^te 6timuZatzd cuZtuAaZZy. 



TABLE i|.5 REASONS FOR INVOLVEMENT OR NON-INVOLVEMENT 

Wira EXTRACURRICULAR ACTTVITIES 



BENEFITS AND REASONS % of students 

Btnziitb lnvotvQin2jU 

Personal 25 
Personal growth, satisfaction. Interest 13 
Pun, relaxatloHi and er\Joyment 13 

Social 20 
Social interaction, friendly atmosphere 11 
Learn about people, responsibility to others 9 

Intellectual 18 
Cultural stimulation/variety of interest 

Vocational 9 
Valuable e^qperience/leaming relevant to career 

Other 11 

Opportunities more available, convenient, 
less expensive 

Rea6on6 ^o/i Won- Involvement 

Elrployment 13 

Inadequate number, kind of event/lack of 

facilities, spirit, publicity 9 ' 

Living distance from canpus 5 

Money lack limits participation to free events 2 

WUM8ER OF STUOEUrS (30) 

NUMBER OF RESPONSF^ (56) 
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A few students described vocational benefits derived Cvonx 
extracurricular e;q)erlences which were relevant to their career goals* 
A few described other benefits, principally that the opportunities on 
census were useful, convenient^ and cheaper than other places. 

WeZt, it [Ski Club] mkoA hkJunQ chwpvi. 
It^^ juAt a cx>nv(uUeM noay to gzt people. 
tOQtthVL and go 6kUng and to make, it lU6 



Reasons for Non-Involvgnent 

Several reasons were mentioned for not participating In activities. 
As In the third year, the principal one was that enployment limited 
participation because It consumed so much of a student's time. Other 
personal obstacles Included living away frcxn campus far enou^ to have 
transportation problans, or being hanpe3?ed by a lack of money. 

A few students criticized the Inadequacy or Inaval lability of 
particular kinds of events, publicity, spirit, or facilities lAilch 
they felt were lacking on campus and prevented greater student Involve- 
ment In extracurricular activities (e.g., a large auditorium). 



Change in Cultural and Recreationsil Interests 

Did the cultural and recreational interests of these students 
change during the years of their IMverslty Experience? About two- 
thirds of the students said they had. Generally they reported that 
they had e;q)anded their Interests, which now covered a wider range 
of topics. More residents, especially resident men (81$), than 
comnuters reported changed interests (Table 4.6). 

7 didn^t have, much a social ti^e., and I loasn^t 
too IntoJiQAttd In cuttuAaJf., and 7 min^t too con- 
ceAned oboot social pnobtcM CAtheA, 7 mean JUkc 
c^vQAytkLng 7'm tntcA^Mt^d In - I mu6t ftaue been a 
vejQokabtt bc^ioKt i/okcn 7 m& in high hckoot becou&e 
tvQAythtng that 6cm6 impoKtant and vitaJi to me 
nour, 7 had no inteJitit& in then. 

About one-third of the students, including nearly half the women 
commuters, reported no change in their Interests. They had come to 
SUNY/B with a set of cultural and recreational interests in vftiich they 
continued to maintain their interest and participation. 
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TABI£ 1.6 CHANQE IN INIERE?IS: CULTURAL AND RBCREATIQNAL 



DESCRIpnCMI % of studaits 

CHMGE 6S 

More cultural Interests 38 

Interests more extensive^ vrlder range » less purely 
social-date orlentedi/greater Interest In 
socializing 29 

Added new Interests^ toc^ up creative woric 

(e.g^ painting) 21 

Changed taste In music 21 

Greater Interest in sports tkm 16 

More interest in civil ri^ts and political, issues 7 

Less interest in sports: only recreational or 

spectator 6 

NO CHANGE 34 

Continue interests in sports ^ recreational 28 

Same cultural Interests l6 

Same interests but less time (or more mon^) to 

pursue them: read le8s» less W viewing 7 

NUUBER Of STUOmS {6S) 

NUMBER OF RESPONSES (IS4) 



I think thzy oAe juAt about thz Aantt. I don^t 
think I've changek. tkybz 4omz puptz mutdp 
but 1 JieoJUy ttUnk I 'm tht 4ame. 

How had their interests changed? Nearly two-flfths» more residents 
(k7%) than ccDnuters (2B%)^ said they had increased their Interests in 
cultural activltiea. Ihey sought out museums^ art galleries ^ serious 
movles» and books. A nuntoer said that reading was a continuing interest. 
Fainting> drama^ dance were other reported interests. 
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W/ien I come oA a ^^^/>hmn, I KojoJUy i^a^n^t too 
lYvtQAQjtitdd In conceAt6 £ectuA.e6 on, anything 
Jin thout veA.n, but I tkink that 6A.ncz than 
QMpzcAMZZy oveA thU tost yoxvi, I've iound that I 
gzt an aiA)^uZ lot o^ znjoymont out o^ things, tikz 
th(L BaAtx>k 6tAA,ng quoAtoJ:. So my IntoJie^t^ havz 
changed. In my "j^Ae^feman y^oA, I think, fiatkoA 
than go to 6omtthing ttkz that, I mold havz 
pKaioJOidd to 4itudy ok 6tudy ^hom a book, mmontzz, 
OK anything. So I thlykthat my IntdAQMtti havz 
dz^lifiCtoZy changed. 

I gut6^ I'm IntoAQ^tzd In movla/> In a moKz ^znlou^ 
kind o£ my - a cLnmatic ditettayvtz ok 6ometJUyig. 
Wa ju/it moKz than amu6ejmnt; lt^6 ah ojvt. V6u go " 
In thoJiz looking ^OK 6eAiouA things. 

I don^t knotjo l^ lt^6 KoxUUiy changzd. W6 become 
moKz IntzvKililzd. I've bzcjomz moKz IntoA^^tzd In 
d/uma and cnJUii/ucdL activlti^ -A^nce I've been /iGAe. 
Mcu/be because I've been zxpo^zd to moKz than I 
ZVQA u}a^ bz^oKz. 

TWenty-nine percent, more residents (38/S) than corarauters (215?), 
reported that their field of interests had broadened to include a 
wider range of topics • For exanple, some of these students cited 
specific differences in their social life, A few had developed and 
increased their social activities. Others reported that their idea of 
a "good time" was no longer limited only to dates and parties. 

I ^nd I'm moAe IntoAoMtzd In my cZo6z ^Klejfid6 than 
Itm uokzn I iVUit got koJiz. b)kzn I ^Oat got hoAz 
I KQjoJUy dldn^t havz any* I KzaJUiy dldn^t knoi^) U3hat ' 
It u;a6. I Ijnaglm that*6 thz biggest change t/xith me. 

Tfie only thing I can tM you l6 thoxj fuive gnom, 
thexf^vz become totdeAj I fenow; a Uttlz bit moKz about 
a lot 0^ things. T/ie/te'4 an oppoKtuntty hoAz at thz 
liniveJUlty to do diiioAZYit things and to IzoAn 
dtiioAznt things and even jw^t to ^zd u}kat ^omotiilng 
JU about. EveAybody might be Kxvlng about something, 
and thoAz^i on opportunity to go and ^Ind out* 

My lntQAQ^t& kavz become moAe vantzd. 

About one-quarter of the students reported the addition of new 
Interests to their continuing ones. Half the resident men discussed new 
interests that they had developed during their University experience. 
Some students had begun to do creative work like painting and handicrafts. 
Others reported new cultural or recreational interests: drama, scuba 
diving, 015 for several students, photography. 
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I think I've dzveJtopzd an InteAc^t In cooking. 
I've KojoJUbj gottzn into ^ood: ^meZtina, tou^ting, 
touching, cooking^ doing zvvujthing i^UJJi ^ood. 
I've ai/>o IzoAmd ko(jo to mofee candZu... intviutb 
in mythologiu, acjidemic intQAUt6, i^oJUi, ton6 o^ 
acadzmic intoAUt^ onty because I've been in 
coJULzgz} I've been Izahjfiing. 

I JUkz to voHAJtz my om ma6.cc vohick ^ 6amQ;tlUng I 
didn^t do eo/ttceA, I ttkz to paint and I likz to 
cA2jatz. I ^ind it veJiy /cewaAding and I'm glad I've 
gottzn into that kind o^ thing. 

In tkz la&t 3 1/2 yexiu I /uzve become intz/i^tzd in 
6minQ, waiting, 6kiing Unovo), jogging, baking, and 
cooking {to a g/icatoA degree), ma6^c Upzci^iaiJUy 
6mi-dtjcUi6icaZ and cZa66icaJL pop), opeAo^and baJUzt. 

Interestingly, about one-fifth of the students, more residents (31J5) 
than conimiters (11?!), described a change in their musical preferences* 
They reported thonselves less interested in rock or heavy music and more 
interested in soft, folk, semi-classical or classical music* In 
addition, a few students said they had become increasingly aware of and 
interested in civil rigjits and social/political issues* 

I ^nd my6zt^ KaaJUty enjoying thz FM typz ma&ic, 
thz mon,c 6mootheA typz things, tkz lo^^ ^cfe 
and HDtt OK jazz ok 6out typz. I 6uppo6a, I'm 
just geXting oldoA^ and I aJUo ^nd my^oJti going 
tovoaJuU thz moKz dUu>hicaJi things . 

I've chanazd jj/tom the intoJioMt in heavy, han.d 
nock to the 6o^t, ^olk-typc ma&ic. CZ(U>6icaZ 
guita/i, b£ae6 guitoJi - that^6 a chayigc. 

A few students reported becoming more interested in sports over the 
three and one-half years at the University. Included among them were 
nearly one-tMjTd of the cormuter women, none of vdiom seemed to have 
matriculated with an interest in sports. 

I think I tike outdoor 6ponXJb moKc than I 
did bcioKc... I've been owt oi doon^ moKc. 
Maybe I 6houJtd put it that voay, and I ^ound 
I JUked it. It voasn't that I didn't like it 
begone; it u)as that I hadn't t/tied it. 

I've panticipated in mon,e and mone athletic 
events than 1 a&ed to begone. Athletic moKe in 
the two-man ' type 6po/vU ^handball and ping pong 
06 an ondoA o\ KecneatLon. I muZd 6ay my 
/Lec^eation i6 getting moKe active. 
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Several students conmented that they were less interested in team 
sports, either school or professional, althou^ they continued to bowl 
or engage in some recreational sport on an occasional basis • 

Students who reported that their interests were still the same 
most frequently described their continued interest in sports and recre- 
ational activities. About one-third of every group except commuter 
women reported that they continued to be interested in various sports 
as a participant and/or a spectator • 

I'ue aivoay^ JUkzd ^ponjU and that hasn^t 
changed much... I likt to pantioLpatz In 
^ponjte and I tiko. to u)atch thm. I tiko. 
all kLnd6 o^ 6po/uU ^exilZy. I have. 6aa/U^tc.2.d 
-6ome because I've had to In oKdoJi to go 
to 6chool, but that do^n^t mzan I don^t 
app^^ciato. thm a6 much. I app^eciatz thm 
06 much, p2Ahap6 moA^e., because I don^t havz 
06 much tarn. 

I ^tJUUi Ukz to go 6iA)tnming dunging ^ummoAj 
hunting duAtng tkz iaJUi, boioling duJiing tho. 
m,nteA, and play pool dun/jig thz m^ntoA. That^6 
a new one, playing pool; I mvcA played too 
muck 0^ that beijo^e. Thzy ojkl pKoXty much the. 
6amz. 

Fewer reported that their cultural interests remained unchanged, 
A nuiriber of students coimented that their interests were still the same, 
but they no longer had sufficient time to pursue them the way they used 
to, or that they now had enough money to enjoy thou. 

The. 6ame. - I'd ^ay thzy oaz £e6-6 though. I 
don't have, the time ioK ^ecAeation nou) a6 I 
think I had be^o^e. I 6tante.d. Be^o^e I ^toAJtzd 
I didn't fenow; /low; nice. I had it i^hen I u;a6 
going to high school. I'd tike to go back nou). 

My inteAe^t6 have.n't change.d 60 much a6 the.y 
luLve been developed mo^e, because nou) that I'm 
mniiing, I have money and I'm able, to buy things. 

Summary 

Nearly two-thiixis of these students said that their cultural and 
recreational interests were different after three and one-half years 
of University experience. More residents, especially men, reported 
changes • 
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Chapter Suninaiy 



Parents, self-earnings, and scholarships were the major sources 
of student financial support. Nearly two-thirds of these students, 
more cormuters than residents, were anployed during their fourth school 
year. .This pattern of differences between the errployment rate of 
coimiuters and residents was consistent with earlier data. 

A majority of students were not participating in canpus organ- 
izations during the fourth year, but almost all the students attended 
extra-curricular events: cultural, cinematic, and athletic. Mar^y of 
this groip reported that their cultural and recereational interests had 
changed during their University experience. 
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CHAPTt.^ V 

IN RETROSPECT: SATISFACTIONS, EXPERIENCES, AND ADVICE 



These students were asked to consider their experiences over 
the four years in tenns of vAilch were memorable because of personal 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction, which were most valuable, and 
which most meaningful. As they looked back over the four years, a 
majority of students reported academic experiences wei^ a source of 
satisfaction, that personal development was the most valuable 
experience, and that interpersonal relationships were the most mean- 
ingful aspect of their Ifriiversity experience. Apparently the same 
set of e:j^eriences , viewed from vaiylng vantage points, was seen 
as having been beneficial along each of the three major dimensions. 
Students did not report many great dissatisfactions, and their most 
frequent advice to a high school senior was^ "Go to college." 



Greatest Satisfaction and Dissatisfaction 

Interviewees were asked the sources of their greatest satisfac- 
tion and their greatest dissatisfaction since they had matriculated, 
not necessarily connected with the University. Eveiyone indicated 
their greatest satisfaction, but not everyone could specify his or 
her greatest dissatisfaction; In fact, about one-fifth said they 
didn't have any great dissatisfaction. 

Satisfying experiences fell into the three major dimensions: 
academic, personal^ or social. Dissatisfactions, althou^ fewer, 
covered a wider variety of topics, but the major ones were either 
personal, or University related, with a few other miscellaneous 
topics . 
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Greatest Satisfactions 

Academically related experiences provided the greatest, satis- 
faction for a majority of these students, especially canmuters (62%) 
as canpared to residents {,^2%) (Table 5.1). About one-third of the 
group cited deriving satisfaction from their academic achievements. 
Seme were proud of receiving honors or being accepted by a top 
medical or dental school; others were pleased at making the Dean's 
list, or doing well in a particular course. Still others were glad 
to be off academic probation or not to have flunked out. 
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Vnjobahly ge^ttuia Into VzntaZ School. That mi 
tkt cJUmax oi wtee and om-haJt^ yoxvu oi m^lung 
ha/id and mnAylnQ and ^tudylYiQ hoAd and zvoJiythlnQ. 

Tha 6atuiactton wften I do -cn 6dtiool. iikz 
my poAznXA weAz \)Viy happy about aX (johzn I i^)a& 
X.nducte.d tnto an honoK ^oototy, an education honoK 
^ooJizty, and I woA iiappy about It^ 

Thz thing tiiat ha& gtvtn me tht gKO/tto^t ^otiM faction 
-C6 ^aot that I madz thz Vzan^6 tC&t... ^o^ ^oix/i 
6tn/ught 4eme6ieA4. 

Pa66tng Gno66 knaxomy. T neveA thought Vd do it. 



TABLE 5.1 GREATEST SATISFACTION 



SOURCE % of students 



Academic 53 

Academic achievement (s) 3^ 
Leaining: specified courses, vocational 

preparation 12 
Making it throu^, getting the degree, 

conpieting the program 10 

Social 42 

Specified person, friends, people in general 14 
Marriage or engagement 13 
Inproved relationships with people, helpful- 
ness to others 10 
WSy children y 
Parents* pride & joy in student's success 3 

PcA/^onaZ 35 

Personal developnent: understand self, better 

person, have organized life, have goals 17 

Personal achievements, independence l4 

Little things, no one big thing 8 

OthdJL g 

NUMBER OF STLtDENTS [77] 
mmtR OF RESrOHSES UJ9] 
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A few students, especially canmuter wonen (33^), found satisfac- 
tion In specific learning which they attributed to cdirses, or to 
knowledge and skills in their vocational field. 

Bc/tng aJblz to do oAt mnk the, my I tcaitt to do 
it, and tha mo^z I do aX tha btttoA I get and 
the mo^e A.de/i6 I get. 

BeA,ng at>le to go out and woKti, to knoi^) that I 
I knou) what I'm doing ntglvt now... I can ^ay that 
Vve tejoAned qtute a bit, and I hope to keep on 
teoAnuig mo^e about, not onZy my ^ieZd, but 
about othoji thtng6 in ti^e. 

A few described their satisfaction and pride in coirpletlng their 
college work, in "making it through." 

I almost quit 1 wa& 6o cUMdOUMQed. I dtd bad 
AM 6CJ100I. 1 wa& on probation becxm/ie oi my 
gnade^. I KeaJUiy did bad when I ^iJat come 
hoAe ({0^ ^ome Keaz^on. I don^t know why. I 
dldn^t do wexZ at alt, and I got duaouAoged, 
and T thtnk ja6t getting tii/tough,. Von. me, 
it* 6 the peA&onaZ 6atl6iactLon oi ju^t 
knowing that I got thJiougti and 1 got my degree. 

It M;a6 neaUty diiiA.cjuZt, but when I neaZly had 
to bexui down,' I came th/iough, and that^6 the 
mo6t 6atU faction. Like the cJhtp6 woAe down, 
and things tunned out aJUi ntght, and a lot o\ 
people Ke^pect me ^oK what I've done, and aAe 
6ommhat 6aAp/tt6ed. Hut I thlntz jti6t getting 
through 6Qkool, that wa^ my goat ^ouJt yeoM 
ago, and once T get my degree I'm goA^ng to have 
to iA.nd a new goat. Ju/^t getting tht6 ^a/i ha^ 
made the ta/>t ^ouA yojou wo/ithwfuZe. 



Social Relationships 

Nearly half of the students described Interpersonal relationships 
as their greatest source of satisfaction. These relationships 
Included those with a particular person or group of friends, marriage 
or engagement, ability to get along with and help others, and family - 
either their children or their parents. 

Special people and friends, or being married or engaged were most 
frequently mentioned as the greatest satisfaction for these students. 



I mold ^ay my [ui6band. 

To have, madz cZo6z ^H^^ndi^ ovqa tkz JCcut 
couptz oi yzoji^. 

Vhobably getting mgagnd to be m(VUu.9d. 
1 thUnk that uku tha mo^t AjnpoKtant tking 
in tiid Zcut tM,z(L yejOA^ . 

Goxting ma/uUzd -two and a haJii t/eo^ ago. 

Other students referred with satisfaction to having Inproved 
their relationships with others or to the satisfaction of their 
experience In helping people. 

MzeXlng pzoplz and taking a pa/it o^ e.aah o^ 
thm \iolth we w/u^e hopzf^uJUiy loxivAjng a pant 
oi my6QJi^ mMi thm. 

Whm you talk to pdoptd, zvviyonz becomes to 
antagonl&ttc and dzf^zntlvd and pojoplz think 
z\)QAytiiing It a pzntonat attack, and latoJiy 
I've been ablz to talk to pzoplz mtkout IzoJU-ng 
that voay oh. vjizkovx hxw^ng thm ^zoZ that i 
[joat attacking thm iA)htch ^6 Ajnpontant. Line I 
could nevcA do that b^om, oK vZmtng people 
OA people AMtead o^ just objects. 

In tixtonJing thote thAee pupils latt yQxvi...ti^o 
oi thm i ielt pnjogxntted venjy uoett - that 
ttandt out at one event that mafees me - that 
wot veny tattt^yZng. 

A few of these students had become parents; they described their 
feelings of love and joy for their infant children as their greatest 
satisfaction. 

My ton. Jutt to hold itm and play u)ith him and 
love hm. Walking the llooK tocdi Ifwtn at n/.ght, 
that^t tati^iying. You ieel Ztke you have 
accomplithed tomottUng. It^t tomethtng that't 
you/it. 

My gneatett tente tatctiactton hat come i^om 
the neatization that I am capable o^ a deep love 
^on my daughter. When the mt ^Ovtt bom I ^eJCt 
p/ude and a tente o^ achieving a goal, but AJ: 
iioatn^t till a ^ew montht ago thaz I KeaLized the 
{eoXing OjJ parenthood. It heZped me unden^tand 
\johy my panzntt gave up many thingt thmtoZvo^ to 
give me what they ieit i^^at Impontant, and iz made 
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[ContM.] me kqxuUzq. u)hy, and tm voJiy ^acX 
that I would do tkz 6amz. 

Finally, several students described their pleasure at the pride and 
joy expressed by their parents for them and their acconplishments . 

It \^)ajSi thz iact that my poAeyvU undeA6tood, 
wkLch I dcdn';t tkink thty (^JOAt aipablz o^ btv^ 
tlity did. Thty did andaJU^tand and thzy tozd 
we tkat tkay thouglit that I knm what I was 
dotng and tiiat I wouldn't goX my^alf^ tnto -6ome- 
thing tiiat would 6CAew me up Xn thz znd. I 
M;a6 vQAy ^azU^^zd, i fiaaWj wojti. KKmost od 
6atUil(Ld a6 wh(Ln tlvu pa6t 6mutQA whan I ck>rf 
\)QAy WQZl. I got a '5.5 oK ^omoXlibig and jast 
.to look at my pa/iznt6. Thty woAt totally pKoud^ 
and that I loJit \)QJiy good. It u;a6 a combination 
0^ tho6Z things, but It AMvoJCvzd my poAzwU. 



Personal 

Over one-third of the students reported that their greatest satis- 
faction came from personal experiences. Personal development , which 
included a variety of on-going self-inprovements such as gaining 
self-understanding, becoming a better person, determining goals and 
organizing one's life, was very satisfying for these students. 

Watching my6QZ^ g^ow up because i know I have. 
I ^ialzy know I fiave. .. and I'm glad that 1 
feave. I j{ee£ that I've become a peMon. 

Ju^t looking back and 6zzlng what I wa^ and 
4iZzlng what I am now. I almy^ ^zoJL llkz I'm 
l2XUinlng mo^z about pojopJCZ, and I'm ja6t a 
beXtoA poMon and that makd^ mo. happy. 

Nearly as many reported satisfactlorijd.th specific personal 
successes or achievements that they had accdrplished - including • 
establishing their independence. A number of these achievements had 
been a part of their arployment experiences. In addition there were 
a few students who said that lots of little things had brought them 
satisfaction along the way, but they could not specify one big 
source of satisfaction. 

I guQMi pKo\)lv\Q to my^tli cwtaln things, and 
I wa^n^t qultz ^o^e whzthoJi T could do, but 
until you gzt Into tkz ^ttaatlon you mvox know. 
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Tfu6 m^k T^m doing f^oK V^*K ka6 bam voJiy 
6atls^ylng. foK thz {^ln/>t tixnz I {^toJi tikd 
I am doing 6omQtkLng moKt oK l(i66 on my om,*, 
I've gone tkoJiz uokzn I mnt^d to, and I've 
mnt^d to vQJiy much 6ecaxt6e I'm ^pmdlng ^oaA 
houJus a day In kU tab. Tht ^tnactuAO. I'm 
making on l6 ItvuxJULy ^ta/uting to come out. 
So It^^ ^omzthlYig that has ^InaZZy gone Alght 
liiLthoLut a i^)hoZz mt66 o^ things going co/tong. 

My blgg^j&t satisfaction has been bzlng ablz to 
dtpznd juLSt on myseZf and dzpmdlng on my own 
expe>^ence and applying my om Qxpvilzntz.to 
lAihat confronts me Instzad of ^zZylng on {^)hat 
otkoJ*. pzoptz told me, 

A t^holz lot of tUtlz sacczS6U along thz 

my that have, glvzn me a 6msz of 6atLsfactljon, 

I can^t think of any one big spzdflc tiling. 

Several inen gave responses which were unique and i^ihich did not 
fall under the larger categories. Being discharged fran the Army 
before two years were up, satisfaction with the progress of his 
political group, or the freedom from responsibility which was a part 
of being a University student are examples of these responses. 



Greatest Dissatisfactions 

Dissatisfaction repor*ted by interviewees covered a variety of 
areas but personal or University related areas of dissatisfaction 
were described most frequently (Table 5.2). Other miscellaneous 
topics were cited by a few of the students. About one-fifth of the 
students said that they did not have any great dissatisfaction to 
report, just occasional irritating or minor things. A coiple of 
students said they did not like to think about unhappy aspects of 
life; they preferred to consider only the positive aspects. 

I don^t think I havz any majoK dUatU factions, 
I fiave no KdjgKQts about tho. past thAto. and a 
half yojoAM. Horn toftotAoevcA. 

I havm^t fVLoUiy had that many dissatisfactions 
In the. last th/izz and a half yzoJts, Uaybo. my 
c/ui, llttlz things tike. that, hlo, I've had a 
happy 3 T/2 t/eaw. 

I don^t knou)., I mveA think about that. I don^t 
llk^ to think of u)hy I'm unhappy, just to/i^ I^m happy. 
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TABLE 5.2 GREATEST DISSATISFACTION 



SOURCE 


% of students 


pehsonal 




35 


Self-criticism 

Decisions about the future 

Not achieving a goal 

Problem encountered while achieving a goal 


22 

9 
5 




ACADEMIC 




31 


Specific coirplaints: poor advisement, 

±1 ±G±Gvan{j couj/ses, ei/C« 
Atmosphere here: inpersonality, lack of 

connection with real world 
The University Experience, my major 


17 

9 
6 




MINOR 




22 


Only little things/minor irritants 


22 




SOCIAL 




n 


People's behavior and relationships with 
others 

Society in general and the way it*s going 


6 
6 




MISCELLANEOUS 




13 


Enployment related 
Being In Buffalo 


8 

5 




OTHER 




5 


wuMBER or STUVEtrrS 




177) 


WUMBER OF RESPOWSES 




(703) 
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Personal 



About aie-thiixi of the students reported that their r^atest 
dissatisfaction was personal, i.e., with themselves or ttielr past 
actions. Self-criticisms were the predominant responses in this 
category, along with concern for establishing and defining their 
goals. A few described problems encountered on the way to achieving 
a goal - problems vftiich either overcame them or were overcame. 

Some of the self-criticisms were similar to those given during 
the third year interview vftien students' had been asked how their 
University experience could have been more meaningful. They had 
frequently re^onded in terros of their own inadequacy rather than the 
university's.* 

For example, these students would like to have been more 
Involved in the non-academic aspects of the University, to have 
applied themselves better in their academic woric, or to have in seme 
way made better, wiser use of their years at the IWLversity. There 
were also a few who were finding it difficult to make decisions 
about their future. 

I'm kXnd oi mHJtJiad that I dldn^t go mougk, 
that I dtdn^t po/Ltofee moKO. tiUng6, that I 
(Udn^t expose. my^oZi to moKo. tkLng6. I dUdn^t 
taka oat mo^o. o\ uohat (joas o^^QA^d. Lcfee I 6(iLd 
bzloAZp Jit oHQJi6 you tkz expe^cence^ tkz chancz 
to do many trung6, and even u)tth what I've dom, 
I havm^t dom mough. 

Tho. f^aot that I coixtd aajtilty fiave gotten good 
gHjadoM and dtdn^t do tt. That*6 one 0(J -tfte things 
becoo&e It u)ou£d have made tkuigh eos^eA (^OK me 
now. 

V^^atU faction u)a& d^^tntteZy thz ^act that thz 
iin/it couple 0^ yzoM I wa^tzd - tm and a hali 
y2xVL6 06 ^a/i 06 things I wanted to and dCdn^t do. 
Va^JuUtdiy p thU t6 two and a hal^ {/eow o<J the. b(L6t 
pant 0^5 my wholz tL^z tliat Vlt neveA /love again and 
didn^t lUz to the. ^uJUz6t. Thzy jiu>t came, by, be. 
gone, and neve/t took at ok -6ee agotn Esic]. 

VuMA.ng tkU whole. mnteJi, intoAAemeAteJi bnoak, ju/^t 
the., p^je^^a/ie. OjJ oveAytking - my^aZ^ - ^ gtvtng me 
the. ghfuxtoMt dZi»6atli>iactton. I've become veJiy down 
on my^aZ^, veJiy pa/tanotd about my capabltctie^. I've 
had 6ejUoa6 quz6tton6 about what I'm capable, oi doing. 



*Rott, M. Op.cit., p.^2-^6. 
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I think AJtU been my inab^ZUy to QZt Evolved 
in campus acUvitie^ and to Qzt involved in tliz 
social cubno6phQAz, tht social mnld oa you 6ay 
fieAe* I t/Unfe tluU i& pnobahty my QH^oxLtoMt 
disappointment. 

Hot being able, to dtcide, exactly orfiot I laant to 
do ^^UXk my iivtwit. 



Academic 

Thirty-one percent of these students, more residents mo%) thm 
cOTinuters described University related dissatisfactions* A 

majority of these responses {17%) were specific ccrrplalnts about 
poor advisement, courses, teachers, or administrative practices - 
including one ccxrplaint about the campus bus service. 

Having advisoftJb that don^t knoifi what thzy o/te 
doing. kUL the. my up - ^Hcm my j(Ae6riman yejOA 
to my 6t}vioK yeaK. It nzaJtly bother me.. Thzy 
oJie. getting paid ioK thU - tike. the. advisor in 
U.C. oAe.. 

TzacheM. May the. ones that oKe. pooK be shot. 

The. buAeMLCAacy 0^ the. UniveAsity^ numbeA one* 
People that you havz to go and ie.e. to get an an&u)eJL 
u)hiah i6 AidLculoiU. Vou can stand in taie. ^OK hali 
an hovJi and, ^^WeJU, 1 can^t heZp you,^[you have, to go 
stand in onotheA line, ^ok a haZi hovJi. 

A few criticized the general atmosphere at the Ifriiversity^ it 
was too inpersonal; 3t was not a part of the real world, the ' 
comnunity outside the University. Several students expressed dissatis- 
faction with their choice of major or their total experience at the 
Ifriiversity* 

I suppose, the. atmosphexe. in somewheAt tike. the. Union. 
TheAz^s a day u)hzn you muld just like, to talk to 
some.one., and you don^t se.e. any ol youA i^ends ahound, 
and you fenow no one. etse. is inteAestzd. 

Hon-identity u)ith most 0^ the. stadznts heAe.. I just ^teJi 
as i^ J^m biding my time, and just waiting to get out... 
It^s not just me.. I think it miaht be. quite, a ^ew 
oldeJi students that oKe. le.{^t. The.y ie.eJi the. same, way 
because. theJit has be.e.n a dt^inite. change, in the. atmos- 
pheAe. oi the. campus sincz we, camz in. I guess that^s 
tiie. thing I'm most dissatis^ed with. 
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Vvt been ^leA dUUJbuloMd fucdt 6dwot, Z 
6uppo6^. Th2At h^mL to a tot oi jiut taking 
te&tA ojnd 6tudylnQp mAXing papzM and itaii 
laWioat KzaJUbf ge£UnQ that much out oi JUL. 



Scx^lal 

Other dlssatlsfSactlons which students described i«ere social. 
Ttey expressed urihepplness with people's behavior and/or specific 
relatiOTshlps which troubled them, or they gave criticisms of 
society and the way it was working. 

7 QQjt dLUappointed jin pupZz veAy zoAJUty. 
\ko^t oi the tcme Vn pt^poAzd to givt people 
06 modi 06 th^ n^zd mz. . . and I get njuxJUbj 
d^iappointzd in pzoptt loten thzy aAZ not 
laUting to givz tftejn6eCve6 to othzA pzoptz. 

VjUiatlbiaction that Vvz expe^tcenced comes 
^^om aXjmoit tikz thz im^tnation I encouitte^i 
^n tnying to makz mtf opinion andtutood on, 
mofee wy p^ence iztt amsj inom thz UtUveA&£t(f 
utften dzating laith othoA pzopJU. T'ue mZtten 
to my CongnzMiman and itmii JUkz that. W6 
vzAy ifwAtJvatlnQi thzy don^t imitz back. 



Miscellaneous 

Several miscellaneous dissatisfactions were listed. A few stu- 
dents described dissatisfactions ndth Job experiences or with trying 
to find ^iployment. 

Loofung ion a Job thl6 AumeA that um dnzadiut. . . 
It took mz two i/o^jziu and that M6 pnobabttj one oi 
thz mo6t dnzadial two i/ozdu In my JUiz bzcxuiiz we 
abnoit Han out oi monzy. Wz t/02Az tiv^jm on potatoes 
io/L a wfuJtz and zveJtyday lootung ion job6. 

A cot4>le of students conplained aboit having to live In the 
Buff^o area, and there were unique dissatlsfacticns eyqpreQsed by a few 
Interviewees. One student was disappointed that her discovery of love 
was not at all according to the ronantic illusions she had been lead 
to believe In. 
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Students expressed a great deal more satisfaction than dissatis- 
faction. There were not only inore responses to the satisfaction part 
of this question, but also some responses given to the dissatisfaction 
portion were negative, i.e., that the student did not have any great 
dissatisfactions . 

A majority of students expressed satisfaction about their 
academic learning and achievement. However, almost one-third cited 
dissatisfactions vdth aspects of their academic or general experiences 
at the University. About as many students described satisfaction 
with their personal development experiences as ejqpressed some self- 
criticisms, most frequently that they had not taken f»all advantage 
of opportunities at the University. TWo-flfths of these students 
cited interpersonal relationships as the source of their greatest 
satisfaction, and only a few students described Interpersonal experi- 
ences wliich were a source of dissatisfaction to them. 



E^qperiences 

At different points in the interviews students were asked "What 
has been of most value to you in your University e^erience - not 
necessarily related to the university?" and, "What has been your most 
meaningful experience over the last three and one-half years?" A 
number of interviewees comnented on the similarity of these questions, 
and a few gave the same answers for both. However, many students 
perceived the difference and responded differently to the two questions. 

Reported experiences of mo4it vaJbiz were distributed among three 
dimensions: personal, social, and academic. Actually all of the 
responses described or referred to incidents or multiple experiences 
that had contributed to the personal development of the individual. 

Experiences reported as mo^t meajUng^ttt more often tended to be 
a single experience - the one that a student regarded most fondly or 
with some kind of emotional reaction that caused that particular 
memory to stand out as the student looked back over the years since 
he or she had matriculated at SUNY/B. 

In response to both questions, a majority of students reported 
social/inteipersonal experiences as those most valued or most 
meaningful, but experiences which contributed to personal development 
were even more firequently cited as those of mo^^ va£ae. 
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Experiences of Most Value 



When interviewees were asked to tell vAilch experience they consid- 
ered most valuable since they matriculated at SUNY/B, men were more 
loquacious than women. Some could not limit their response to just one 
experience. 

A majority of students reported either personal developfnent {55%) 
and/or social experiences (53%) which they valued (Table 5*3) • About 
one-third reported that academic experiences both Intellectual and 
university tiiat had beaimost value to them, and a few students gave 
unique responses which did not quite fit into any of these categories. 

Coimuter women did not cite personal experiences as frequently 
as the rest of the group did. For a majority of these women, as well 
as for resident men, social experiences were those of most value. For 
commuter men and resident women, personal e;5)erlences were cited as 
most valuable more often than social ones. 



Personal Development 

Die most frequently cited valued personal e^qperience concerned 
self-development. This Increased maturity or "growing-if)" was sane- 
times attributed to University experiences and sometimes to other 
activities and circumstances which occurred during their four years 
at the University. 

Another group of e;q)eriences that students said contributed to 
their personal development Involved consideration and establishment 
of their own goals and values. A nuntoer said that the freedcm of 
personal choice of direction which was available at SUNY/B, had 
accelerated this phase of their development. 

My om dovQJLopmojfvt as an Individual and my oi^n 
ilndinQ out my (M^pabltitioM and dUabilitie^ 
^jj you u)ayvt to ^ay that. Tkat^6 a big 6tzp. 

I ttuYik I'ue QAom up a lot be,cau6z u;e'i;e had 
4ome problems at feome u)lth my mothoJi being III, 
and I think that that, moKo. than anything ejt&e., 
kind oi mado. me tjokat I am night noto. Re6poft6x- 
bllltle^ that a lot oi otheA kids didn't have., 
I had, and you lexutn to acc2.pt tho6z neMpovisl'- 
bllltlQA... the. changts that I ^2.21 \^lthin 
mystti iAj2Az cxLu/^td, to a loJvgz zKtznt, by 
pejuonal a^^alu, by poMonal ^IXucutloiU that 
I've been Into nkthoA than the. UnLvoMltif 4t/Aiem. 

Tfee oppoHtunlty to fae A^Ae. . . thz chancz to qHjou) up. 
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EXPEKEENCES OP MOST VALUE 



TYPE OF EXPERIENCE % of students 

Pojuonal Ve,\)2Zopmznt 55 

Self-growth & development; maturity 26 

Gaining independence/out on my om/ 
having no responsibilities/not 

dependent on family l8 
Accorrplishlng a specific goal 11 
Becoming open-^ninded and flexible 8 

Social ExpoJiltncu 53 

People and relationships in general 26 

Specific relationships/friends 23 

Increased tolerance and better relation- 
ships with others 9 

AaadamLc ExpoJiZzncd^ 36 

Knowledge or skills, understanding/ 

specific experiences 19 

The whole experience - no one thing 15 

Exposure to new ideas, attitudes and 

diverse people 11 

OthoJi* Non-university experiences (travel, 7 
in the service) 

WUMBER OV STUDEMTS [74] 
NUMBER or RESPO^ES 1164\ 




Ilk 



My own peMonaJt dtvtlopmojnt 06 an Jjidivldacil. . • 
In lUgh school I woA tfUnfUng, but not anytliLng 
tike. tku. 

Lt6AMg my mind to hdlp me goJ: oixt o^ 4iMMicution&, 
to geJt JinXo 6AXu(ition6, to KzaUiy tkink about 
tklYiQ6 bzf^oKQ I actuoMy do anything, and I 
tlvink thxjut ha^ bzQ.n dt\)(Uoptd oveA thz th/i^z 
and a haJii j/eow that I've, bzzn /le^e* 

About the same number of students reported that achieving inde- 
pendence from their fainilles by getting out on their own and assuming 
responsibility for their own actions and needs, had facilitated their 
maturity. One of the characteristics of th^ ^liiverslty environment 
vftiich these students cited as being conducive to maturing concerned 
taking personal responsibility for one^s actions.* 

W6 come to a point now whoAz In&tojad o^ caJUUng 
home, and a^fUng, I^IZ catt home and tett "I've 
decMed that tkL6 aj> what l^m going to do^^ and It 
H^QjoJUiy make^ me. ieeZ good*.. 6o that to me l6 the 
ImpoAtant tking. 

Coming to a UntvoMtty W^eJi{^ that^6 pretty iaA 
amjy ^Hjom home and not be^ng abtz to ^eJLy on my 
pa/iznh^. I gae64 that^6 the. mo6t mpoKtant thing 
hzzau^t tt dou take in jU6t about evoAy aspect 
o£ the. UntveASity, tnto tkU whole pH^ognxm oi 
relying on youn^eJii and making youn, own choiaz6. 

Eor a few students, the acconplishment of a specific goal or pro- 
ject, e.g., getting through school, was the experience which had been 
of most value to them. And for a few others, beccmlng more open- 
minded and flexible in thought had been a valuable part of their 
Ifriiverslty experience. 

WeJU, in the beginning whe.n I ^iut came., I 
had doubt6 as to whztheA Vd get through ok 
not, and I think I've proved 6omzthing to my^eZ^, 
that I could... that I aould ^tiak with It. 



Social Experiences 

Over half the interviewees reported that they considered inter- 
personal experiences of great value to them. This Included relation- 
ships with people in general, with unspecified friends, or a particular 
relationship with a specific person or persons. A few cited Increased 
tolerance of others and litprovement of Interpersonal relationships. 



*See Chapter II, p. 35* 
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Ja6t mzQjtinQ pzoplz, mzoJUng dLLiieAont pzoplz, 
taZfUng to dl{^fiVi^nt pzoplz. 1 iAnd that 
vcUUiobta. . . I fenaw; one tlting, I've met a tot 
OjJ (U^^QAznt pzoplz ol dif^^QAmt type/> - 
peop£e w^io mnt to bloi^) tha pJUita up, peop£e 
tt;ho M/oi^t to buAn It dom. pzoptt i^o W(mt it 
to 6tay thz my It JU, zvojuf tiling oJUe., but 
I ^ind It lYttzfia^tuiQ . I tivink I've gacned 
a lot ^Aom that. 

VHyimd^ AJ> pKobabty the. mo6t valuable, thing that 
happ^md to me.. 

People.. It* 6 always people.. Really you Iza/in 
by ju&t boUng i^ith another peMon, not yovJi 
clo6z, clo6e. {^Htznd... you get weJUt Kounde^d 
education ^n.om being uiith people. 

Uy falling in love, and getting moAAie^d... it 
KeolZy muld be moMixiuge. 

Thi6 ginZ... I tikzd heJi a lot, and 4fce'4 jui^t 
60 gKzat, and T 6 till 4ee heJi oAjound, but itt> 
a ^Atend^hip thing noio. I don^t think VH 
{^onqet that ^oK a long time.. I don^t think Vll 
e.veJi ioAget that, KtaZly... I^m 60Mjy it rnKked 
out the. (May it ha&i but I guz66 that^6 the. way 
it goeA. 



Academic Experiences 

Academic experiences , both those which were specifically 
Intellectual and those which occurred in the general learning environ- 
ment of the University, were reported as valuable by over one-third 
of these students, k number of students valued "their education]* 
i.e. 3 the knowledge, skills and understanding which were attributed 
directly to their educational experiences at the University, which 
they valued as they looked back over their college years. 

I 6uppo6e. the. knou)ledge I ^uiue acqwOizd in 
vantous {^ieZdJb, and probably the. Ae^ading I've 
done, in vast numbeM o^ a/ieas. Thi6 made. me. 
moH.e. awoAe. o^ tlvLng6. 

Maybe, heading hiietzche. iM the. mo6t valuable, thing 
that kappe.ned to me.. He diant{ie.d aZJL kinds o^ 
ideas that I had, and a^teA. that I could handle, 
philosophy H.e.ally iA)ell. It made school quite e.asy 
{^oH. me.. 
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A few studQits found it difficult to specify a particular 
experience but indicated that the total experience of being at the 
University was valuable for them. Others said that the benefit 
of being at the University was that it provided an opportunity to 
be- exposed to and discuss ideas and attitudes different from theirs 
with people who were different from th&a* 

Uaybz jU6t b(ung (U60(Uatzd with tkz UyUvoMlty. 
I can^t ttunk ol any one tkLng in poAXicuZoA. ^ . 
I've IzoJinzd and I've become moKt aj^^oKz oi tfUng6 
tliat oAz going on. 



Non-lMiversity 

t&ilike most of the group vdio described several e3q)eriences vSiich 
they valued, the few students who specified non-diversity experiences 
were very specific about the one experience viiich had been most 
valuable for them during this time period. This group described 
alternative experiences vftilch occurred while they were not actively 
attending the Itoiversity, for exanple, vSille travelling or serving in 
the Anpy. 

TnxwoZp il tfoa mzan in ^oJtatian to what Z& the. 
mo6t important to we. We££, notkCng ^anta^tic 
but I mnt to Catiionni-a a ^ew ti:mt&, iouJi oh. 
jj^ve timzA, and Vohioit, CktcagOi and BaZtimoHe.. 
To me it wad ;C/ie mo6t zvmt^aJL pant oi my whole. 
yejaA. 



Summary 

The question was, "What experience has been of most value to you, 
not necessarily connected with the University?" Students answered 
primarily in terms of personal and social e^qperlences rather than 
academic attainments. As is so often the case, all the responses 
could be reported In the category of personal development since 4he 
responses were based on the premise that the reported experience was 
valuable to the person and so contributed to his development in sane 
way. All the students reported at least one such valuable experience; 
usually they gave more than one and apologized for being unable to 
pinpoint the one most valued in a mosaic of experiences. The overall 
iirpression is that many experiences had been enjoyed or suffered 
throu^ by these students - that their years at SUNY/B were eventful 
and busy, a time during which they felt they had matured and developed. 
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Most Meaningful Experiences 



Experiences iriost frequently reported as most meaningful by these 
students were social/interpersonal followed by those which contri- 
buted to their personal development. Academic experiences were 
less frequently mentioned (Table 5*^)* As with experience of most 
value, some students named more than one e:53)erlence . 

I'd 4cuf tlxat tkoAQ,*^ a to66 up boJ^atm the, ilut 
^moMtvi 0^ my junior yzoJi and the, -Aecond Ame^teA 
oi my junlo/i yexui. I ^at back at the. end and 
looked at It, and it i^a6 tkt mo6t amazing tking I've 
eve^ gone, thkoagh In my li^e,. BlggeA chancts I'd 
6 ay than even tn my ^^e^hman yexvi. Uuch blggeA. 
The, ^Vut one, u)a6 the. one. u)keAz I t/U^d to ^tnd out 
u)h(U X [major] u)a^ tt&eJt^ b^cau^t I w;a6 dUgu^ttd 
(joith the (May I u)a^ lexuming X and In that I /tan Into 
a lot 0^ pHjolu^ou, a lot ol 6tudent6, pe,ople, i^lth 
dtveMe, v*Lem, and it changed my u)hole, H,eZcution>bhip 
to X and HJoUkeJi happily I also ^ound out that I 
u)anted X mo^e i^itk thl6 new ^eZationskip 6o that 
u)as mzaning^uZ. The second sesne^teJi I did Aoughly 
tke, same, thing that I did the iiut sejneA^teA, but I 
dtd it in di^lQjie,Y\t iieJids . I iound out u)hat tiie 
mdicaJU u)eAe, tatking about and u)hat u)a& going on, and 
I m6 soaX Oj{ amkened to quite, a diiieJLe,nt aspect. 
So I muld say that thzse t^)o things have, be,eyi the, 
oneAi that have most a{^{^ected me,. I mean, the, liMt 
seme^teK boding my KeJtationskLp to X and second 
sexneMteA boding my KeZationship to the, society, and 
it u)as a vexy mexmivigiut - KtooA a veAjy good yexui. 



Soclal/Inteipersonal Experiences 

A majority of students reported social experiences as most 
meaningful for them. Opportunities for general interaction with 
others and for meaningful interpersonal rela,tionships were inpor- 
tant features of their years at the University and were frequent^/- 
reported. The most meaningful interpersonal experiences were 
primarily special relationships which meant a great deal to the 
interviewees, those with a close friend or a lover. In the sarne 
vein, a few students said that getting or being married was the most 
meaningful experience in their lives. 

One, zxpeJvLe,nae,? I don't knou) i^ I can pinpoint 
it. PeJihaps my ^eJtationshlp i^ith my fiance, the, 
{johole, n,eZatiomkip. . . something to look iomaM,d to, 
getting moAAi^ed and settling dom u)ith this nice 
ginZ, and ou/i KeZationjt^hip iA penhaps my most 
me/ining^uJt e,xpeJvie,nce,. 
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TABLE 5.^ 



MOST MEANINGFUL EXPERIENCES 



EXPERIENCE % of students 



SocUaJt ExpQAie.ncQ^ 




53 


Relationship with a particular person 






Marriage 


9 




General social relationships 


8 




Vtuonal VevoZopment 




44 


Learning about self through interaction 
with others 


15 




Specific success or achievement 


12 




Establishing iry own goals/values, changing 
perceptions of home and family 


9 




Non-lfriiversity experience 


8 




Becoming independent 


6 




General living and experiencing 


5 




Acadmic Expettenca6 




ZJ 


The whole college experience 


14 . 




Academic experience (s) 


8 








B 


WUMBER OF ^IWEUTS 




(75) 


NUMBER Of RESPONSES 




UZ4) 
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lt^6 bdZYi tk(L kind oi IntQJvfXLUonal K(UatioYU>iiwp6 
that I've had mJk my iHA.md6, tht cZo^tst ofi my 
6maZt g/ioap ^nl^nds, ...Zlkz tilt ^Al(Lndskip6 I 
. fiave cAtattd loWi my QlnJi^HA^md and tottfi my njoom'- 
matt. 

Tht mo6t mtaning^ul expm.eiice has bttn ^aJUing In 
lovp.. I havt mvQJi ^tlt tkU ^ay about anyont 
bt^oKt. I mwt to do tveMfthtng ioK hm, takt 
ca/it oi hU hou6t, IvU dUZd^tn, and t6pt(UaZZy him. 

Tht past 6um\tA uxith [boyfriend]. Vou don^t mean 
just In school? ...It would havt to fie him. 

Only a few students reported that their most meaningful experience 
was making new friends or relating to people in general ratber than 
to a specific close relationship. 

AccmuZattng aJLl funds o£ new; ^HA^ands has pn.obably 
bzzn one o£ thz mo6t meaning ^uZ things T can thtyik 
OfJ. MalUyig a lot OjJ new ^/Uznds has probably btzn 
one OjJ the. mo6t meayUng^al tkLng6 I've done. 



Personal Development 

Over two-fifths of these students reported a variety of persaxal 
development experiences as most meaningful for them. A number of 
students said that they had learned about themselves throu^ their . 
relationships with other people. 

I muld 6ay just whatever I havz leAAned about 
my^eZi thnx>ugh AMteJuicXton with pecple especially 
6ome OjJ the close i^ends I talked about be^oxe, 
that ghjoup oi kids. That probably has been the 
most meanZng^ul thing. 

Others referred to specific acconplishments, to a particular pro- 
ject or working toward a goal that had given them great satisfaction 
and so was very meaningful to them. 

BeZng accepted to the Dental School. 

Student teaching. 

I guess a lot oi it is my won^k uiith the d/ui^t 
resistance has KejjJUiy changed me, and it n^ojaJUiy 
gave me a nm outlook and a new conscyCousnoss. 
I guess that was the major things that changed 
my ideals and thijnking. 
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In sintLlar exairples a few described experiences which had 
occurred out of school as having been most meaningful for them. 
These experiences included eirployment, travel, summer^ and Army 
experiences. 

Going to Eti/tope and coming back ^^om ELUwpQ.. 

I've IzaAYKLd a lot i^om mniung. I've g^om 
up a lot because I mnko^d. 

My iOut ^upon&z, i^htak aj> thz only one I 
can tifunk o^ nou), muld be one ^mmvi I hpojnt 
with a {^nlcnd OjJ mine mnklvig in Canada buZldi,ng 
a hovbbc ioh, somebody. 

For one student, his most meaningful experience was his most 
"horrible^one. 

The bad one I had when I m^oa jmpzd one tunc on 
Main StA.cet by tivicc gay6 and thvic wqac th/icc 
0({ ti6... They had uioi^)baA^ and cwtytlfung like 
that, but m lOon in the end. We had one kid with 
06 who wa6 a ve^ good lighten.. He fenew alZ tkU 
judo and ka/iate and eveAything 4>o we didn^t get 
hu/vt, but It made me AeaJLLze. . . I H^o/xJUzed that it 
could happen to me. I've takon a lot oi deiJenae 
thAjng^ becouAe I want to be able to defend my^el^. 
That had a big impact. 

The establishment of their own goals and values, including changes 
in perceptions about their family, were experiences which sane stu- 
dents described as meaningful to them. They attributed these values 
and perceptions to having become able to define their own standards. 

I woutd 6ay a^tcA my {^lut imehtefi a& a ^/lOthman, 
being extumoZy dep^e66ed with eve^thlng... I 
6taAted thinking old valuer, all things, and then 
I 6tanted meeting people wiXh dl^^e^ent Ideobb and 
things 6ta/tted changing. The mo6t important thing 
I think that would be - ialZlng -ln what I wad 
6uppo6ed to do and then finding something else that 
was mo^e related to me, what I A.aally wa&, Hjothefi 
than what I should be according to o theft people^ ^ 
6tanda/id6. 

I would 6ay It lA a change In my pcAceptlons o^ 
my pa/ients and home li^e - unden^tandlMg them. 

A few other students, reported that getting away from home and 
supportive family care and establishing their own Independence as an 
Individual was the most meaningful experience they had during these 
years. 
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Be/iwg auoay homo, and boA^ng u)ltk otkoA pa,optz 
my agz i^)ho cuiz in thz ^ome ^AJtmtioYif away ^^om 
fiome. And ju/^t bting abtt to mafee i^jom thzm 
on my om* 

Finally, a few students felt that living and experiencing life 
in general had been meaningful to their growth and development 
during the college years. 



Academic Experiences 

About one-fifth of the inter>d.ewees reported experiences viiich 
they ascribed directly to their University experience as being most 
n^aningful. Most of these students referred to the total experience 
the whole thing - as meaningful. A few others referred to specific 
courses or academic experiences which they regarded as their most 
meaningful experience during their yeara here. 

Jtt6^ tkz expe^cence o^ mtcktng ihz UniveMity 
0^ bOycng a pant oi It. It ^zom tikz a put^ating 
body, JUkz IV ^ gKoi^ng. lt^6 woAAd i^atoking it, 
beA^ng a pojvt OjJ it. I think it^6 an expe/tcence 
in itseZi. 

I think it urn faC/cng acqu/iLntzd i^xitk ^ome o^ the, 
new- type, pzoplz that an,z cjoming in oak 6octety. 
I think a coZlojgz cmpu^ iM thz only place, somebody 
tikz mz matd zveA be acjqtuUntzd with thz new 
monatity, thz new outlook on li^e,, and the. new 
politic/^, I think that thU ha^ bzzn a veAy 
mejoningiut expe/tcence. 

It^6 ha/td to think oi one. single zxpoAtzncz. l^d 
like, to think oi my iA)hole, zxpeJttzndz o^ going to 
college 06 pnobabSjj the, mo6t meming^ul. What 
I KemembeA. \johen I look back ij^ jaSit alt the. iou/i 
yexuu> KejoUUbj - jujbt 6ont o^ mnkzd together to 
6hapz e,veAything. 

Going to Mexico last 6umeA ^OK thz X Dzpantmeyvt. 
By fflA it M;a6 thz mo6t amazing expe/tcence I ' ve, 
e,veA had betng 'joith tho^e. Indians, just living 
among people who oAz so diHeJiej/it {^Mjom us. 



Sumnary 

Whereas most valued e:q)eriences had been predoninantly personal 
in nature - those conducive to .individual development, most meaning- 
ful e;5)eriences were most frequently those in which the individual 
related to others, particularly in establishing vftiat was expected to 
be a lasting intimate heterosexual relationship. 
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Advice to a Graduating High School Senior 



What advice would these students give a boy or girl about to 
graduate from high school? The Interviewer stipulated that the 
hypothetical hl^ school senior was qualified to attend college. 
On the basis of that Information, over two-fifths of the students 
rocomnended college attendance (Table 5.5). However, the assunptlon 
that everyone ought to attend college, was not accepted by these 
students. Almost as frequently, the high school seniors were 
advised to determine what their goals were, and then plan their 
actions accoixilng to what they decided to do, whether or not their 
decision was to attend college, A few students suggested that the 
senior Investigate non-college educational alternatives. Several 
students warned against getting married too soon after high school. 



General Advice 

Forty-four percent of the students reconmended that a qualified 
high school senior go on to college, A number of reasons were given 
for this advice, principally that college was a place In which to 
mature and develop. Because of this perceived developmental effect, 
a few students reconmended college attendance specifically for a per- 
son who had not decided on his or her goals and was unsure of what he 
or she wants to do. Although this reasoning seems to be counter to 
the next most frequently given advice, "Decide your goals and go to 
college only If It Is your decision," It Is basically similar In 
suggesting that a year or so of college, may be a means by which 
Indecisive students could discover their goals. 

I wouZd dz^lrUtoZy teJU lujm to go to a 
uyUvQM^AXy aoatd. Tkat^6 ^OK ^vJiz. 

Anybody that u)<uit6 to I think 6kouZd go, 
I'd dzityUt^Zy tncouAogt anybody that u)a6 
gmdixatlng thh> yoxvi to do 60 because it^6 
a big chanaz to become mocfi moAe tojOAmd^ and 
It 6kouZd be a btg chance, to become, much 
mon.z te.anne.d, and tt 6koutd be a big hoJip to 
an tndivtduat^^ de.v2Jiome.nt. 

Go on to college. I think thatU the. beMt 
advice. I cjouZd give him. I maZdn^t 6ay go 
out to mnk on. anything. . . I muZd 6ay, 
think about ijohat you want to do.... you 
oJie. KQjoUUy uyu>ua.c oi youMeZi, I think you 
should go to coZJicgc bccMU^e. college. heZp6 
you decide i^kat you mnt to do In home cobeb. 
It glvQM you something to do ^on. ^oun, yeau. 

A few students advised boys, especially, to go to college, 
because a college was the only sure way of avoiding the draft, or of 
Insuring vocational opportunities. 
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TABLE 5*5 ADVICE TO A GRADUATING HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR 



ATVICE % of students 

GcUEUL 

Go to college/need a college education today 

Decide for yourself what you want to do/go to 
college only if you want to/do what you want 
to do/create own priorities and values ^0 

Investigate non-college educational alteinatives 13 

Don't get married 8 

FOR THE COLLEGE BOUNV SENIOR 
ACADEMIC EXPERIENCES 

E:)q5erience, learn all you can/make the most of it/ 

woric hard, don't fool around 17 

Try several fields, not just one/don't take 

liberal arts 6 

CHOICE OP COLTEGE 

Choose a large university, up to date one, small 
college, UB /not UB, not state Institution, 
transfer if unhappy 16 

Go away to school 12 
PERSONAL ADVICE 

Be open to change ^ open-minded, not too set in ideas 13 

Be yourself, an individual/don *t just go along 
with the crowd or lose your identity within it 12 

Get out and meet people/don»t take advantage of or 

hurt others 6 

OTHER 5 



NUMBER or STIWENTS (751 
NUMBER OF RESPONSES [149] 
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Go to cottoQt, got youA 2S d^lzAment, and 
6tay tlxQAz 06 tong 06 you can. . . hopziuZty 
fie mn^t Itave to m/uiy abotU goJUUng dnaittd 
wkLdi lb tht imponXant thing. 

It would be to hJU advantage to go to cotlzgz... 

tough otiizmiAz. Voa bAzak youJi back jabt 
to cjoJtn enough to JUvz ^^xithout an cdacruUon. 

Almost as frequently, the advice was a varlatlai of the old adage^ 
"Know thyself." These students advised the graduate to discover vdiat 
(s)he wanted to do and to decide vdiether (s)he really wanted to go to 
college or was slnply drifting or being pushed Into It by parental or 
peer expectatlms. 

He 6houJtd cjoJtziutty AzoAch hl6 mind to dUcovzA 
whzJtkvi ht^d be btttzn, oH in coltzgt on. out in 
tht mnJtd and to 6tick to hJU dzcjUlon i^ it li 
what he tAuty mntb. 

Vd teJU hJbn to think veAjy ACAloabty about aJU 
the avtmiu that aKz open to him to becoming an 
aduJU, and thz pn£jpaAjation he, ihouU moke ioK 
hli JU^t. That ht ihouid Hunk AeMouAty about 
aJUL o£ thorn and coMidoA alt tliz choicu and 
decldz upon the one that he ieeZi lb but. 

Do what wUl give you the mobt botlb faction. . . 
Von^t do It £oA otheA peoptd but do It ioK 
youAbeJii. foA exmple, i£ youA iathzA mntb 
you to be bo and bo, and you don^t want to be 
It, you^lZ neveA be happy doing It that way. 
Do what makojb you hxxppleJbt. iSiloMb making 
youA iatheA happy lb what makeM you happitbt, 
then do it that way. 

Von^t be in too much oi a huAny - unttbb uou 
know daAn wetl uritat you want to do... Koti've 
got to have a goal. That^b the mobt important 
thing. Vou^ve got to know what you^Ae vooAklng 
^oA, and you*ve AoaUty got to want it. It 
Ibn^t enough to come to bchoot to btay out oi 
the oAmy. 

Only a few students discussed non-college learning alternatives 
and suggested that they be considered by graduating seniors, particu- 
larly if college attendance were not feasible. 

you^Ae not going to collcjge, II that^b 
impobbible, tAy to get borne iuAtheJi tnaining 
in technical bchool, bome kind oi baiine^bb 
bchoot, bomothing... 
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Ev2Ayom go(i6 to coHzqz nomday^. SomeX^eJ> 
I H^zaJUbj don^t knoio 1^ Is KtaZZy wonXk 
faecaoAe li a boy goX^ inio an ^diist/iy i^hoAz 
/le /ia6 an app^^ntyico^iUp , and hz m^ks ion. 
iwo OK thKzi y^aUj that^6 tkz 4ame (U bexwg 
In coiZ^gz. And to/ien fie iinA^hz6, hz^Zl knovi 
jMt as much ^Kom tha appK^nticufUp as hz 
miitd li fie toe/Le c(?££ege. Bat maybz thz 
60(UaZ tiia mold 6e a tUUlz diUoAznt. 

In adcJition to recoiranenclations about college attendance, a few 
students advised against getting married. Ihis caution was usually 
directed at girls, again with the admonition that you shouldn^t get 
into it just because it*s expected of you. 

To not be in too o^ a huAAy to gdt 

manjvitd bzcaiisz a lot o^ gJjdU oAe thinking 
oi moAAlag^ i^ihan thzy o^e jvust getting oat 
oi high 6choot. 



Advice for the Colle^ Bound Senior 

Along with the general advice to^ "Go to college," some specific 
advice was offered to the* college bound hi^ school senior on how 
to get the most benefit frcm the University experience. These 
responses fell into three general categories; academic experiences, 
choice of collegei and personal advice. 

The advice given about academic experiences was, ''Make the most 
of them." Entering freshmen were urged to learn as much as they 
could, to take advantage of opportunities as they occurred, and to 
try several fields before deciding on their major. 

T/ie boMt tkbig to do ^OK youA VKe^hman yoxui Is 
to QxpZoKe. vojUohs covjusq. anza^s and not to 
^ign a majoK Hlght OLVay. 

I would say 1^ ha Is cuipabta, to go to coltaga and 
to just Kelax aji coJULo^go.. . . Jvust KoJiax and tako. a 
look at the. mnJid axomd Ivan. Jvust Kead and loX 
Ills mind dJui^t. through a lot o^ things and Izam 
OjS much as fie can. 

Probably to take. the. opponJUYiLtie>s that okz 
pKtse.Yvte.d at the. tone.. 

A number of students made recoimendations about Choice of College. 
Several advised that the girl or boy go away to school. Being away 
from home was recanmended as a way to facilitate growing up, becoming 
Independent and responsible. Other advice was given about choosing a. 
specific type of college, some of it conflicting - large university, 
small college, UB or not, etc. 
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TqjU him to go to a cottdgz (UMoy ^Mm homo. 6o 
ha doQJi havz tkz ^J/teedom and dou acqiuJiz thz 
/lUpon^lbUXjty, and pKziznabty a cjottzQd that 
jU up to datz and Ih doing things now, not 
any coJUegz that i& 6t(JU back thoAz. 

I mold ^zcomznd that fie come fie/te becooAe 
I think tliat thAM JU ona oi tha top imlveA- 
^itioM to go to, to p^ovldz a complatz IzoAning 
p/Loce^A, aojadmLd a6 we££ oa gKoi^tk... li -6orr?e- 
hody iJbsdd In ^uHalo, Vd 6ay, ^'Von^t come fi2Ae.. I 
yovi cm a^o^d It, go oi^ayj* 

I advJUc thm to go to a Jbwgc ayiivtUAjty nAthoA 
than a maZZ college^ Ualnly because I think 
the society m^Kc dtating i^Jith Is a ta/igc 
jsocldty 06 compoJiQjd to mat you get In a 6matt 
community set o^^ somojuoheJie in the backa^oods. 

Other responses were grouped Into a personal advice category. 
These Included recontnendations that these seniors assume an open- 
minded attitude toward new experiences - that they be ready for the 
changes which would be happening to them. Entering fi^eshmen were 
also advised to be themselves, to develop or maintain their 
Individuality rather than going along with "the crowd" or losing 
their identity in a groi?). This advice was in some ways like that 
most frequently given of finding out what the student really wants 
to do instead of being pushed or pulled into doing what others are 
doing. 

To be venjy open-^mlnded and 6t/uve ^o^ amAene^6. 
Think tjo^t youAJset^. 

To gat Jbivolved In anything wjfiXcfi ^eems lYitensusting} 
take a chance. Von^t come up heJie mMi the same 
sont oi Meetings you had about things in high 
school. Give yoa/ueli a chance to change. 

i 

LeaAn and deveZop youA om ideas, and make suAe 
they^Ke youA om. 

Not to ^oZZou) evenjybody else, to do 6omeJthing 
because it^s the thing to do, but to do it 
you want to do it, and you ^eel that its night 
{on you to do it. . . not to just go {oZZowing 
oAound but to be youASoZi and not to be poAt o^ 
the cAot^d. 
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A few women students advised students to become active socially^ 
to get involved with people^ but not to use or hurt other people . 

Vo youA own ttUng pAovldzd you do not 
nzzdlu^ly ok knoi^xuiQly kuAt othwb. 

There were also several unique responses such as. 

Be coA^uZ about QZttinQ busted ioK d/iug^. 



Differences in Advice by Sex 

What differences, if any, were found in students' responses 
depending on whether they were advising a male or female senior? 
When the interviewer posed these questions, she asked for advice 
to a high school senior of the same sex as the iiite2?viewee, "What 
advice would you give a boy (girl) graduating from high school?" 
Then the question was repeated for the opposite sex. A majority 
of the group said their advice would be the same for either senior, 
boy or girl. A few qualified the exact similarity of their advice, 
explaining that the effect of the draft must be taken into con- 
sideration for a young man's college decision. 

Mostly I muld 6ay tliz 6amz ttUng. lt^6 
non-^QXuaJi advtcz. 

A closer look at these responses, however, reveals that the 
group of those who made no sex differentiation in their advice 
contains more residents than commuters. About three-fourths of 
the residents, but only ^0 percent of the commuters^ would give the 
same' general advice to a high school senior regardless of sex. 

What kinds of sex differentiations were made in their advice? 
In general, the distinction was that higher education was more 
luportant for men to pursue than for women because of its anti- 
cipated effect on their vocational opportunities. A number of stu- 
dents, especially male coinnuters, carinented that a year or two of 
college was nice for a woman, that college was a good place for 
girls to find a husband, or that a college degree might Uxm out 
to be useful if a woman were widowed. In other words, except in 
unusual circumstances, these students did not expect women to be 
vocationally active or concerned with careers other than those of 
wife and mother. 

?Qju>onaJUiy I think qViJU ^houZd, wzZl, mo^t 
QAjdU ^houZdn^t euen go to collzgz. I think 
lt^6 a wci6tz.o^ turn... I don't io^oZ tiko. a 
glAl neecid an education a6 much a6 a guy doe^* 
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W6 tkz old i^aij ol looking at tlUng^, you go 
to cotlzgt and youJi main Ivittntion aj^ QQMJjng 
a dug^^d that6 tpdilad MAN, and I ^tUUi ^ee on 
oiJO^iiJi tot 0^ that oAound hoJiz... Vd tikz to 
tall thorn to hold It o^i ioK a i^hAZz and jU6t 
took a/iound ^cxuuz yovJi vtom may changz. 

I tidink tdkcxntion nXjght now -c6 tht moi^t 
important o^^et you con havz. Von. a giJil, 
t^ io^ nothing eZ&z, t^ Afie*^ evcA Izit a 
u)tdovo oH. 6omztlvtng JUkt tkU... ^o that 6hz 
will have. ^omoXhlng to {pXl back on. 



Summary 

Although there was considerable outward variety In the responses 
of these students who were asked to advise graduating high school 
seniors, one conmon theme was apparent. "Find out what you want to 
do; learn enough about yourself so that you can decide what your 
goals are; don't attend college or get married only because your 
parents or society expects you to, and you have nothing better to 
do." Periiaps as these students looked back and recalled themselves 
at that stage, they remembered the effect of such pressures on 
their own behavior. For example, when they were entering freshmen, 
^3 percent had reported that they had always expected to attend 
college, and nearly all had been encouraged by their parents to do 
so.* Their advice might be beneficial, but v*iether it is realistic 
to e:q)ect that current high school seniors could know themselves 
and their purposes better than these students did is questionable. 

I muJid Ukd to tdUi km aZt the. things I've 
IzoAnzd that I would havz appKQ.QlatQ.d knowing 
at thz tarn, but I think 1^ I^d bzzn told thm, 
thzy wouldn^t have, done much good anywajy. 
Th2Jiz*6 a lot oi things that you ju&t ha\)z to 
lexxAn io^ youueZi. I guz66 I wouldn^t hava 
too much to 6ay, QxcQ.pt makt ^vJiQ. hQ. questions 
things, and that happens anyways, but thQ. 
6oonQA you 6taAt the. bzttoA o^i you okq.... 
Just, don^t go along ttiQ. pKodacJxon llnQ. In any 
iom, thQ. social, thQ. lntQllQ,ctuaZ production 
llm. Always question what you oaz doing and 
mafee ^u^e ^at you know why. 



*Kubiniec, Vfyant, & Albertl, qp.clt., p. 55* 
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THE UNIVERSITY EXPERIENCE - AN OVERVIEW 



In fall 1966, these students came Into UB, expecting to nieet 
people, study hard and develop themselves as persons. Most were 
pleased and proud to be students at UB - and to be recognized as 
such. They felt that dorm living was a real asset to social life - 
to making frtends and dates, althou^ some girls conplained about 
their 11 PM weeknlght curfew. 

They found large lecture classes to be Inpersonal and the 
required basic and distribution courses did not always interest 
them. However, they generally reported that they liked the faculty. 

Deciding on a major was not always an easy decision. Sane of 
the men said that they would like to take time off to think about 
what they really wanted to do, but felt pressured to remain In 
school because of the threat of the draft. A few students did drop 
out of school or transfer. As students got into courses for their 
major, most reported considerable change - classes were smaller, 
more interesting, and teachers were better as the students proceeded 
along in the Uiiverslty. 

In their third year at SUNY/B these students reported that the 
atmosphere was changing. They had previously described it as liberal, 
now they said that it was also tense, troubled, increasingly militant. 
It was the spring of Tteach--ins and departmental reorganizations - . 
new carmittee structures, by-laws, and proposals for curriculum 
changes. Many of these students were tovolved or interested in the 
various Issues which were debated on cairpus, generally felt that 
the changes in the University represented iirprovements, and that 
student participation in University decision-making was beneficial. . 
They generally found that this exciting, liberal and challenging 
University envirenment was conducive to their maturing. 

By the fourth year of the Interview project, the four course load 
became standard, basic and distribution requirements were modified, 
and a Satisfacto2?y/Unsatisfactory option was the latest grading 
innovation. These students frequently described conditions in Norton 
TAiion and the students there as "gnjbby." A few of this group were 
Intensely involved in the campus turmoil of Spring 1970 when Buffalo 
City Police patrolled the campus, but many seemed to feel less involved 
with carrpus Issues as they looked outward to anticipated jobs or post- 
graduate educational opportunities. 
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Although the najorlty of the students said that the source of 
their greatest satisfaction was their academic experience, they 
reported their most valued experiences were those which enhanced 
their personal development. They had come to understand thonselves 
and others better. Ihey were better able to define their values and 
goals and to work toward these goals. Interpersonal experiences 
also were frequently reported as most valuable; they were most often 
cited as students' most meaningful experiences. Students said they 
had cone to SUNY/B expecting academic work to be the most important 
corponent of their University Experience but had discovered that 
out-of-class experiences were at least as lirportant and possibly 
the most memorable aspect of their University Experience. 

Uy anticApcutijovu^ {joqaz ju6t tlicut cottege 
muZd be an zxttYibion kigh school... 
l^cuining uUXhoat living, loxiAning \jolthjowt 
ddvoZoplng omU ptuonaJUty - jii^t ^oK 
thz -6afee 0^ loxinning... I antLoA^patzd ja&t 
tlxiL gKdcut l^cjtuAQM and bnUJUant mlnd& 
giving we aJU tfvU In^omatlon and ^tady" 
Ing, KQjad and loxvm and takz tut6 and 
jMt feeep loxvmlng, lojOAnlng, and Iza/inlng. 
But In&tead I 6tajUzd living and loxutnlng. 
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APPENDIX 

BIOGRAPHY OP A CLASS POURIH YEAR INTERVIEW SCHEDULE: 1970* 



Many of the questions are followed by the notations "Change? 
Influence? Peel? Reaction?" These are In shorthand for "Is this a 
change fran last year at this time (or 4 years ago, if that is 
specified in the main question)? If so, what is the change?" "Vttiat 
influenced the change?", and "How do you feel about it?", "What is 
your reaction to that?" 

1. DO YOU HAVE A JOB NOW?** 

(a) If so: What? Where? Hours? Peel? 

financially necessary In order to stay in school? 
Interfere with your academic life? Social life? 
Contribute other ways than financially? If so: what? 

(b) If not: Do you think it wo\ild interfere with your academic 

or social life? 

*2. HOW HAS YOUR OOLLEGE EDUCATION BEEN FINANCED? 

3. WHAT DO YOU SEE NOW AS THE VALUE OP A COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR YOU? 
*(a) What did you anticipate that it would be when you first came 
here? 

WHAT IS YOUR MAJOR NOW? 5EEL? CHANGE? INFLUENCE? 
5. WHAT IS YOUR ULTIMATE VOCATIONAL GOAL NOW? CHANGE? INFLUENCE? 

*6. WILL YOU BE GRADUATED THIS MAY? 

(a) If so: What are your plans for after graduation - over the 

next six years? 

(b) If not: Why? When? Plans for the next six years? 

*7. Does the draft affect your plans? 

(a) If so: How do you plan to deal with it? 

*8. DO YOU EXPECT TO GO TO GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL? WHEN? 

9. AS YOU LOOK BACK ON YOUR COURSES FOR THE LAST ^1 YEARS, WHAT ARE 
YOUR IMPRESSIONS? 

(a) What do you think of your courses. this semester and last? 

10. AS YOU LOOK BACK ON THE FACULTY YOU HAVE HAD OVER THE LAST ^ YEARS, 
WHAT ARE YOUR IMPRESSIONS? 



*Questions new to the Fourth Year Interview Schedule are identified 
by an asterisk. 

**Questions which provide data for this report are capitalized. 
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11. 

12. 

13. 

*15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 
2i|. 
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HAVE YOU POUND THE FACULTY TO BE COMPETENT IN KNOWING IHEIR 
SUBJECT MATIER? 

(a) Have you found the faculty to be competent In communicating 
their subject matter to their students? 

(b) What proportions? 

WHAT KIND OP RELATIONSHIPS DO YOU HAVE WITH YOUR PACULTY THIS 
YEAR? OVER THE LAST ^ YEARS? 

(a) Has this been satisfactory to you? 

(b) If not: What has prevented your having the kind you wanted? 
V/HAT, FOR YOU, IS THE IDEAL PACULTY/STUDENT RELATIONSHIP? 

VJHAT IS YOUR OPINION OP: 

(a) SAJ system? Why? 

(b) 4-course load? Why? 

(c) Change in basic and distribution requirements? Why? 

*(d) Did B&D requirements expose you to new areas of interest or 
a subject which later proved of value to you? 

WHAT ARE OTHER CHANGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OVER THE LAST ^ YEARS 
THAT YOU ARE AWARE OP - ACADEMIC OR NON-ACADEMIC? REACTION? 

WHAT IS YOUR OPINION OP STUDENT PARTICIPATION II>I DECISION-MAKING 
AT A COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY? 

(a) If should - to what degree? In viiat areas? Why? 

(b) If should not: Why? 

What is your opinion of the use of marijuana now? 
Change? If so: What was your opinion ^ years ago? 

What is your opinion of the use of other drugs now? 
Change? If so: What was your opinion 4 years ago? 

HOW WOULD YOU DESCRIBE THE ATMOSPHERE HERE? REACTION? 

DO YOU PIND IT CCMPETITTVE ACADEMICALLY? REACTION? 

ARE YOU INVOLVED IN ORGANIZATIONS THIS YEAR, EITHER ON OR OFF CAMPUS? 
If so: What? 

(a) More or fewer or same as last year? 

DO YOU ATTEND ACTIVITIES SUCH AS ATHLETIC EVENTS, CONCERTS, DANCES, 
POLITICAL EVENTS OR LECTURES EITHER ON OR OFF CAMPUS? 

(a) More, fewer or same as last year? 

(b) More on campus than off? 

HAS THE UNIVERSITY ENVIRONMENT BEEN CONDUCIVE TO YOUR MATURING OVER 

THE LAST M YEARS? 

If so: In what way? 

If not: For what reason?- 

WHAT HAS BEEN OP MOST VALUE TO YOU IN THE LAST M YEARS? WHi? 



*25. WHAT EO YOU THINK THE PUNCnOJ OP A UNrVERSITY SHOULD BE? 

*26. VHAT HAS GIVEN YOU THE GREATEST SENSE OP SATISPACTION IN THE LAST 
POUR YEARS? 

*27. WHAT HAS GIVEN YOU THE GREATEST SENSE OP DISSATISPACTIOI IN THE 
LAST FOUR YEARS? 

28. What is your living arrangement this year? What do you think of 
it? What do you see as advantages to it? Disadvantages? 

29. What changes have occurred in your relationship with your family 
in the last four years? Influence? 

*30. What do you think the role of parents of young adults should be in 
relationship to their children In the 5 years after they graduate 
from hi^ school? 

(a) What do you see as the responsibilities (if any) of parents 
at this time? 

(b) What do you see as the responsibilities (if any) of young 
adults in relationship to their parents during these 5 years? 

*31. In the last 4 years, have you found one or more friends with whan 
you have had a deep, meaningful relationship (not necessarily still 
in existence)? 

If so: (a) Men? How many? 

(b) Women? How many? 

(c) Advantages? 

(d) Disadvantages? 

If not: Have you wanted them? 

If so: (a) What prevented them? 

(b) As you look back - things you might have done 
differently? 

(c) Advantages? 

(d) Disadvantages? 

■s. 

If not: (a) For what reason? 

(b) In what way have you prevented them? 

(c) Advantages 

(d) Disadvantages 

*32. What changes have occurred In the kind of relationships you establish 
with members of your own sex in the last 4 years? 

*33. How would you describe the group of friends with whom you associate 
most frequently? 

(a) Please include the following areas: 

1. Interests 4. religion 

2. age . 5. race 

3* sex 6. socio-econonic background 

(b) How does this conpare with the group of friends with v*iom you 
associated most frequently after you first came to the University? 
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(c) What does this group of friends contribute to you? 

(d) VJhat do you feel you contribute to the graup? 

Are you aware of a particular role you take in relation to 
the rest of the group? If so: what? 

*34. \*at changes have occurred in your ideas about relationships 
between men and wonen in the last k years? 

(a) What is your opinion now of: 

1. premarital sex? Why? Change? If so: What was it k years ago? 

2. abortion? " " " " " " " " 

3. extramarital sex? " " " " " " " " " 

(b) What does marriage mean to you now? Change? 

Is your concept of marriage different from what it was 4 years 
ago? 

If so: What was it then? 

(c) Do you want to have children in the future? Why? Change? 

If so: How irar^? 

35. What changes have occu2?red in the Influence of religion in your life 
in the last H years? 

(a) What is your concept of God now? Change from 4 years ago? 
If so: What was it then? 

36. What changes have occurred in your Interests in the last 4 years? 
Please include the following areas: 

(a) cultural 

(b) recreational 

37. How would you describe yourself now? 

38. What one word best describes how you feel about yourself now? 
*39. l^at do you see as your greatest asset? Why? 

*40, What do you see as your gre itest liability? Why? 

*4l. What do you like most about yourself? 

*42, What do you dislike most about yourself? 

43. What qualities v/ould you like to have 5 years from now - not 
necessarily different fron those you have now? 

44. \^/hat would you like ' your life to be like 6 years from now? 

45. What do you expect your life to be like 6 years from now? 
*46* What is of greatest inportance to you in your life now? Why? 
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*47* (If and when you becoine a parent) What do you want most for your 
son(s) to leam? 



*^8. What do you want most for your daughter(s) to learn? 

»49. WHAT ADVICE WOULD YOU GIVE TO A BOY BEING GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL 
THIS JUNE? (ASUME HE IS QUALIFIED TO ATTEND COLLEGE, BUT DON'T 
LIMIT YOURSELF TO ADVICE ABOUT COLLEGE ATTENDANCE. ) 

*50. WHAT ADVICE WOULD YOU GIVE A GIRL BEING GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL 
IN JUNE? (ASSUME SHE IS QUALIFIED TO ATTEND COLLEGE, BUT DON»T 
LBCT YOURSELF TO ADVICE ABOUT COLLEGE ATTENDANCE. ) 

*51. WHAT HAS BEEN THE MOST MEANINGFUL EXPERIENCE OP YOUR LAST k YEARS? 
WHY? 

52. Any other things you would like to coimBnt on about your past 
4 years, your present or your future? 

*53. We are considering another project similar to this and we would 
appreciate your telling us your reactions to being part of this 
project. Do you have suggestions for iirp3?oving the future project 
from the student's point of view? 



BIOGRAPHY OP A CLASS QUESTEONNAIRE 
FOR MEMBERS OP THE 1966 FRESHMAN GROUP 
NO LONGER ENROLLED AT SUNY/B 



1970 



Many of the questions are followed by the notation, "CJhange? 
Influence?" This Is shorthand for, "Is this a change from last year 
at this time (or 3 1/2 years ago. If that is specified in the main 
question)? If so, what is the change? and What influenced the 
change?" 

It is not necessary to copy the questions vdien you answer. 
Sinply write the nurriber of the question (or letter if it is a sub- 
question), then your response. 



1. What are you doing now? 

Please include the following areas: 

(a) Personal. How do you feel about it? 

If married: When were you married? What do you see as 
the advantages and disadvantages of your 
being married? 

(b) Social. Change? 

(c) Recreational. C!hange? 

(d) Intellectual. C!hange? Influence? 

(e) Vocational. Change? Influence? 

2. WHAT IS YOUR ULTEMATE VOCATIONAL GOAL? CHANGE? INFLUENCE? 

3. How do you feel, now, about your leaving SUNY/B? Why? 

^. What has been of most value to you since you left SUNY/B? Why? 

5. WHAT HAS GIVEN YOU THE GREATEST SENSE OP SATESPACTION IN DE 
LAST 3 1/2 YEARS? WHY? 

6. WHAT HAS GIVEN YOU THE GREATEST SENSE OP DISSATTSPACTION IN THE 
LAST 3 1/2 YEARS? WHY? 

7. What is your living arrang^nent this year? What do you think of 
it? 

8. What changes have occurred in your relationship with your family 
in the last 3 1/2 years? Influence? 
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*9* V/hat do you think the role of parents of young adults should be 
in relationship to their children in the 5 years after they 
graduate ft-om hi^ school? 

(a) What do you see as the responsibilities of parents at this tirre? 

(b) What do you see as the responsibilities of young adults in 
relationship to their parents during this 5 year period? 



*10* In the last 3 1/2 years, have you found one or more friends with 
vihom you have had a deep> meaningful relationship? 
If so: (a) Men? How many? 

(b) Women? How many? 

(c) Advantages? 

(d) Disadvantages? 



If not : Have you wanted, them? 
If so: (a) What prevented them? 

(b) As you look back - things you might have done 

differently? 

(c) Advantages? 

(d) Disadvantages? 

If not: (a) For what reason? 

(b) In what way have you prevented them? 

(c) Advantages? 

(d) Disadvantages? 



*11. What changes have occurred in your relationships with members of 
your own sex In the last 3 1/2 years? 



*12. How would you describe the group of friends with vhcm you associate 
most frequently? 

(a) Please include the following areas: 

1. interests religion 

2. age 5. race 

3. sex 6. socio-economic backgrcfund 



(b) How does this compare, with the group of friends with yiiom 
you associated most frequently after you first came to the 
University? 

(c) What does this grovqp contribute to you? 

(d) What do you feel you contribute to the group? 

Are you aware of a rele you take In relation to the rest 
of the group? 



*13. What changes have occurred in your ideas about male-female relation- 
ships In the last 3 1/2 years? 

(a) What is your opinion now of: 

1. premarital sex? Why? Change? Influence? 

2. abortion? " " " 

3. extramarital sex? " . " 
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(b) What does marriage mean to you now? Change? Influence? 

(c) Do you want to have children In the future? Why? Change? 
How many? 

If already a parent: Did you want to have children? Why? 
How many would you like to have eventually? 



iM. What changes have occurred in the Influence of religion Jn your 
life In the last 3 1/2 years? Influence? 

(a) What Is your opinion of organized religion now? Change 
fran last year? Cha*ige frc»n 3 1/2 years ago? Influence? 

(b) What Is your belief about God now? Change fran last year? 
Change from 3 V2 years ago? Influence? 



15. What Is your opinion of the use of marijuana now? Change? Influence? 

16. What Is your opinion of the use of other drugs now? Change? " 

17. What changes have occurred In your Interests In the last 3 1/2 years? 

Please Include the following areas: 

(a) Cultural 

(b) Recreational 

18. How would you describe yourself now? 

19. What qualities are you aware of In yourself now? 

*20. What one word best describes how you feel about yourself now? 

*21. What do you see as your greatest asset? Why? 

*22. What do you see as your greatest liability? Why? 

*23. What do you like most about yourself? 

*24. What do you dislike most about yourself? 

25. What qualities would you like to have 6 years Trm now not 
necessarily different from what you have now? 

26. What would you like your life to be like 6 years from now? 

27. What do you e^gect your life to be like 6 years from now? 

28. What are your plans for the next 6 years? 

*29. What Is of greatest lirportance to you In your life now? Why? 

*30. (If and when you become a parent) What do you want most for your 
son(s) to learn? 

*31. What do you want most for your daughter(s) to learn? 



*32. WHAT ADVICE WOULD YOU GIVE TO A BOY BEING GRADUATED FROM HIGH 
SCHOOL THIS JUNE? (ASSUME HE IS QUALIFIED TO ATTEND COLLEGE, 
BUT DON 'T LIMIT YOURSELF TO ADVICE ABOUT COLLEGE ATTENDANCE. ) 

*33. WHAT ADVICE WOULD YOU GIVE TO A GIRL BEING GRADUATED FROM HIGH 
SCHOOL IN JUNE? (ASSUME SHE IS QUALIFIED TO ATTEND COLLEGE, 
BUT DON'T LIMIT YOURSELF TO ADVICE ABOUT COLLEGE ATTENDANCE.) 

*.3^ WHAT HAS BEETJ THE MOST MEANINGFUL EXPERIENCE OF YOUR LAST 3 V2 
YEARS? WHY? 

35. Any other things you would like to conment on about your past 
3 1/2 years, your present or your future? 

*36. We are considering another project similar to this. We would 

appareciate your telling us your reactions to being part of this 
project. What suggestions do you have for inproving the future 
project? 
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